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THE NEST AND EGGS THE BLACK ROSY FINCH 
WITH THREE PHOTOS 
FREDERIC MILLER 


HROUGH the generosity Mr. Bradbury, Patron and Honorary 

Curator Oology, Colorado Museum Natural History, the museum was 

able equip and place the field party for the investigation the nesting 
habits the Black Rosy Finch (Leucosticte atrata). major result these 
investigations was the discovery the first nests and eggs this bird known 
science. 

The summer range and, consequently, its breeding ground, known 
include the alpine areas the Wind River, Teton, and Absaroka mountains north- 
western Wyoming. is, however, little data its local distribution. was 
from,information kindly supplied Dr. Alexander Wetmore Washington, C., 
who had observed the birds considerable numbers various points the Absarokas, 
that this latter range was selected the locality for exploration. 

Accordingly, the writer, company with Captain D’Amour, Denver, 
arrived Cody June 22, 1924, and the 23rd proceeded the stage the 
Richard Ranch, twenty-five miles the Shoshone River. The following day, with 
outfit pack-horses, climbed the high divide known Wapiti Ridge, which 
separates the drainage the North and South forks the Shoshone. Camp was 
established near timberline the northwest slope the ridge, the lea 
ascending tongue limber pine and Engelmann spruce. 

Wapiti Ridge essentially broad, greatly dissected plateau, built chiefly the 
slow accumulation volcanic breccia and interbedded basaltic flows, deeply eroded 
and trenched system canyons and cirques, often exposing nearly vertical cliffs 
considerable altitude. alpine area quite extensive, reaching from timber- 
line, which occurs approximately 10,500 feet, the summits Ptarmigan and 
Citadel peaks, 12,100 and 12,000 feet, respectively. 

Bird life was comparatively scarce the alpine zone, and with the exception 
occasional adventurous pair Mountain Bluebirds (Sialia currucoides), the Black 
Rosy Finch and the Pipit (Anthus rubescens) were the only nesting birds. June 
reconnaissance was made along the crest the ridge. Above timberline the 
past winter’s snows were just beginning melt and the high volcanic cliffs that rim 


the alpine basin the many snow-fed mountain torrents were buried deep under huge 
drifts. 
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Finches were first encountered about 11,000 feet and were seldom seen below 
this level, although June found single male feeding along snow bank, 
among the spruces 10,300 feet. The basin the head Hard-pan Creek, tribu- 
tary the South Fork, proved favorite feeding and resting ground. Here 
some birds were almost sure found, either searching for food characteristic 
rosy finch fashion, along the edges the melting snows, sunning themselves with 
fluffed-out feathers among the rocks. this time, although they were paired 
off and nesting was under way, the birds still congregated small, loosely organized 
flocks. The males are quarrelsome and pugnacious lot, and each tolerates inter- 
ference his domestic affairs. result, constant bickering goes on. 

From observation and the examination the stomach contents the field, the 
diet atrata during the spring and early summer seems largely vegetable 
nature. number specimens collected, all exceedingly fat, had their throats 


Fig. CLIFFS HEAD CANYON CREEK, PARK COUNTY, WYOMING. GENERAL 
VIEW NESTING GROUND THE BLACK Rosy FINCH. 


and gullets crammed with small moisture-softened seeds and bits newly sprouted 
plants, material that, for the most part, had been preserved from the preceding year 
under mantle snow, and was revealed the drifts slowly disappeared. 

common with other members the genus, Leucosticte atrata nests compara- 
tively late the season. previously mentioned, our arrival the ridge, the 
birds were paired off, and the ovary female collected June 25, there was 
single, fully-developed egg, ready laid. Several days were then spent Hard-pan 
Basin fruitless search for nests. Subsequent developments have convinced 
that the locality was used principally feeding ground and, the males, sort 
gentlemen’s club. 
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the meantime, had also investigated the basins Clocktower, Green and 
Canyon creeks. The latter creek, judging from experience with Leucosticte australis 
the Colorado Rockies, was far the most satisfactory rosy finch nesting ground 
the ridge. entire basin surrounded almost unbroken rim nearly 
perpendicular cliffs several hundreds feet high, steep slope slide rock dropping 
below them the floor the valley. 

While working just above the slide rock about 11,500 feet July old 
nest the previous year was discovered vertical crevice about fifteen feet from 


Fig. NESTING SITE BLACK Rosy FINCH. ARROW POINTS 
CAVITY WHICH NEST NUMBER WAS SITUATED. JULY 1924. 


the base badly shattered porphyry outcrop. The crevice was rather deep, and 
the point where the nest was placed, was about two inches wide. structure was 
twelve inches back from the face the cliff and had been built the support 
fragment wedged rock. The side walls the nest were extremely thin, and, even 
when fresh, could not have been over one-half inch thickness. 

Investigation the immediate vicinity disclosed the new nest cavity 
basaltic wall short distance away. cavity (about forty feet from the slide 
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rock) was four inches diameter, nearly round, and approximately nine inches 
depth. The nest was placed the rear the hole, its general contour being adapted 
the irregularities the rock. 

rather loosely woven and composed largely fine grass and flower stems. 
the outer edge there bulwark fine green moss which considerably thickens 
the wall that point. lining finer material, with small amount 
marmot fur and mountain sheep wool and single rosy finch feather. Measurements 
are follows: outside diameter, 130 120 mm.; inside diameter, mm.; depth, 
mm. The nest contained five eggs, ovate pyriform shape, unmarked, and when 
fresh and unblown, beautiful, pearly, pinkish-white (after preparation, flat white). 
There slight variation the size the eggs, both within the set and compared 
with two other sets collected, shown the accompanying table. 


MEASUREMENTS MILLIMETERS EGGS BLACK ROSY FINCH 


Set number 
Length 225 218 21.7 21.9 22.1 
Width 162 161 
Length 22.0 22.0 216 21.0 
Width 16.1 16.3 
Length 21.9 21.9 22.1 22.2 


Width 162 160 16.1 


July our second set was found fairly large blowhole the exposed face 
porphyry outcrop, altitude 11,800 feet. This set consisted four fresh eggs 
and, dissection the female, was found complete. 

third set, the most difficult collect that encountered, was placed 
broken-out triangular cavity just beneath considerable overhang the face 
towering cliff. narrow ledge ran point about twenty-five feet below the nest, 
while above the cliff rose unbroken approximate height two hundred and 
fifty feet. rope was secured the top and the ascent the nest made from the 
ledge below. addition the overhang our difficulties were increased the melting 
snow the slopes above, which had formed considerable stream ice-cold water that 
fell directly past the nest. This nest, altitude 11,800 feet, was collected July 10; 
contained four eggs with incubation well advanced, the embryos being fully formed. 
Both parents were collected. 

From our observation, the evidence leads the conclusion that practically all the 
nesting duties are left the female. The male seldom seen the nesting ground 
proper, though while collecting our last set the male was present company with the 
female and his solicitude was equal hers. was seen enter the nest 
cavity, but did not remain there any length time. When disturbed from the 
nest, the female showed considerable concern, but would courageously hover close 
and repeatedly return the eggs. 

During the incubating period, when off the eggs feeding resting, the female 
always accompanied her mate. she quietly feeds along, the male follows her 
about, perching every slight eminence, spreading his wings and tail for the better 
display his rosy plumage, and generally strutting about, all apparently for her 
entertainment, which she pays not the slightest attention. The female attrac- 
tion every passing male and spouse sometimes hard put discourage 
their unwelcome attentions. The fights between the males are seldom serious, although 
they chase each other noisily from vantage point vantage point, sometimes coming 
together tumble about among the rocks like European Sparrows. 
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The voice the Black Rosy Finch powerful but harsh and unmusical. While 
flock feeding together, the birds sometimes carry friendly conversation and, 
when the wing, either singly company, they constantly utter their character- 
istic call notes. During the breeding season, the male will perch prominent point 
among the cliffs and attempt sing, but the effort usually ends number sharp 
sparrow-like notes. Despite its unmusical quality, the call the rosy finch 
welcome sound the high, bleak areas where bird voices are seldom heard. 

conclusion, the writer wishes extend thanks the various gentlemen whose 
ready assistance aided the work: First, Mr. Bradbury, without whose 


Fig. AND BLAcK Rosy FINCH; SET NUMBER 
SLIGHTLY LESS THAN NATURAL SIZE. 


help the trip would have been impossible; Mr. Figgins, for many valuable 
suggestions and much practical information the region visited; Dr. Alexander 
Wetmore, for information regard the birds; Messrs. Ned Frost and Fred 
Richard, for many courtesies extended while the field; and lastly, com- 
panion, Captain D’Amour, whose unstinted and cheerful comrade- 
ship contributed largely the success the trip. 


Denver, Colorado, October 24, 1924. 
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SEVEN-YEAR DUCK CENSUS THE MIDDLE 


RIO GRANDE VALLEY 
WITH THREE SETS GRAPHS 


ALDO LEOPOLD 


INCE December, 1917, have kept ocular estimate the number and kinds 

ducks seen per day during hunting trips the Middle Rio Grande Valley 

the vicinity Albuquerque, New Mexico. record ends with 1923 
because leaving the state. Inasmuch the United States Biological Survey 
now circulating questionnaire increase decrease the duck supply, may 


the accuracy ocular counts, made practice, first developing the 
method, compare totals the end the day with Mr. Ward Shepard, with whom 
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Fig. TOTAL DUCKS SEEN DAYS, 1917-1923. 
EACH VERTICAL BAR REPRESENTS 
COUNT. THE BLACK BARS THE BOTTOM 
ARE THE AVERAGE PER DAY DURING EACH HALF- 
MONTH PERIOD, AND REPRESENT THE NORMAL 
SEASONAL FLUCTUATION ABUNDANCE. 


frequently hunted. found 
within ten per cent. One the 
possible sources error fig- 
ures the increased movement 
given number birds due the 
increasing number hunters 
recent years. birds 
given territory, they would give 
higher count there were 
enough hunters keep them mov- 
ing all day than there were only 
few hunters and the birds settled 
down some unhunted spot. The 
increase hunters would tend 
make the counts for recent years 
too high comparison with the 
earlier years. This error would, 
however, tend offset the 
system refuges which were in- 
stalled along the Rio Grande 
recent years, and gave the birds 
place settle spite the in- 
crease hunters. believe that 
for averages through period 
years the two errors compensate 
each other. 

All the other conditions favored 
accuracy. For the most part, the 
hunting days were weekly inter- 
vals throughout the open season. 
Each month, and sometimes even 
each day, hunted the various 
available types territory, includ- 
ing sloughs, lakes, fields, river bars, 
and river points. Each year cov- 
ered the principal shooting grounds 
from Albuquerque Socorro 
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least once. When was out for fractional days the count was converted the time 
writing the journal per day basis, using best judgment what full 
day would have counted under the particular conditions prevailing the particular 
time and place. experienced duck hunter can this and strike better average 


than the fractional results would have given. 


Figure gives the daily count, lumping all species. The blank spaces early 
October, 1917-21, and late January, 1922-3, are due shifting the open season fifteen 
days earlier 1922. The other blank spaces are due absences from the region. 
significant note that the sudden decrease birds after opening day less 
noticeable recent years. probably due the installation refuges and 


their gradually improved observance hunters. 


The refuges prevent the birds being 


“burned out the country” the opening day crowd. 
The last graph figure shows the average per day for the seven years half- 


month periods, and represents the seasonal fluctuation abundance 
coincides with kill record pointing out that during the average year have 


heavv October flight mixed ducks, November flight Mallards, and then sparse 


Mallards and Pintail January. 
1000 


Fig. TOTAL DUCKS SEEN, YEARS. 
RIGHT: AVERAGE PER DAY, YEARS. THIS 
GRAPH THE BEST INDEX WHETHER 
DUCKS ARE INCREASING. 


population resident ducks during December, with the beginning return flight 


While the average count per 
day better indicator changes 
abundance than the total count 
per season, because variations 
the number and distribution 
days, nevertheless have shown 
the total count years the left 
hand graph figure 

The right hand graph figure 
gives the final index abun- 
dance the average daily count 
years. Violent fluctuations. 
both counts are course 
expected, due good and poor 
seasons. the extreme drouth 
1922, when the Rio Grande 
went dry from Isleta down, shows 
both graphs. 

While would take least ten 
years (the climatic cycle said 
eleven years) justify any 
general conclusions whether 
ducks are increasing decreasing 
the Rio Grande Valley, think 
far they go, not support 
the claim frequently made re- 
cent years that ducks are the 
increase. 


this point all the graphs and discussions have dealt with the count all 
ducks, without regard species. Figure shows the seven-year average count, 
half-month periods, for each species. Geese are included figure but not and 


Species geese are not differentiated because uncertainty visual identification, 
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but they are mostly Canada and Hutchins, with few Lesser Snow and possibly some 
Cackling geese, although have never positively identified the last named species. 
Gadwall and Merganser are included and but omitted from because they are 
seldom abundant and would obscure the lower part the graph. Canvas-back and 
Redhead are lumped because the partial uncertainty visual identification 
distance. are lumped for the same reason but can safely said nearly all 
Green-wing because Blue-wing are scarce and leave early, and Cinnamon not occur 
fall all, making their appearance February, the spring migration only. 
From February till May they are abundant, and some stay breed. 

must said the outset that the number years covered was not sufficient 
prevent exceptional “gatherings” ducks, encountered certain extra good days, 
from producing peaks the graph. the Teal peak early January sure 


Oct Dec. Jan. 


Fig. AVERAGE PER DAY, DURING EACH HALF-MONTH PERIOD FOR SEVEN YEARS, 
SPECIES. THIS GRAPH THE BEST INDEX RELATIVE AND SEASONAL 
ABUNDANCE SPECIES. 


does not represent normal seasonal flight, but huge gathering encountered January 
1922, the Socorro Refuge. The early November peak for geese rather suspect 
caused accidental preponderance poor days late November, causing 
depression which would disappear longer record. also suspect the January 
decline geese too sharp; likewise the early December peak mallards. the 
other hand, convinced that the late January increase mallards and pintail 
actually represents the spring migration and not bit too The late October 
peak all species think correct, but the universal depression early October 
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too deep and was caused only two years open season during that period, one 
drouth year (1922) and the other containing some “hard luck” hunts place the 
usual fine shooting opening day. 

refrained from smoothing off the curves because spite their defects they 
seem more valuable they are,—an absolutely mathematical reflection the daily 
count. 

mind this census, however imperfect, chiefly important indicating how 
much pleasure and interest the average hunter loses not keeping records, and how 
much valuable and authentic information could gathered hunters practical 
problems game conservation. hundred good hunters, well distributed, had 
each kept census ducks for twenty years should not have relying 
questionnaires answer the question whether ducks are increasing. 

Personally not believe they are, and that nation-wide program acquisition 
and improvement breeding and feeding grounds, plus moderate reduction 
federal bag limits, should undertaken once. 


Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wisconsin, August 30, 1924. 
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COMMUNISM THE CALIFORNIA WOODPECKER 
WITH ONE PHOTO 


FRANK LEACH 


CIRCUMSTANCES here related are the details exhibition 
industry the part some woodpeckers that equals the proverbial reputation 
the ant family their loyalty labor. species referred the Cali- 
fornia Woodpecker (Melanerpes formicivorus bairdi). Birds this species are seen 
most frequently where valley oak trees abound, and they can easily identified, 
their black and white bodies and red-crowned heads make them conspicuous. ‘They 
are seldom rest, and their movements about the limbs tree, from one tree 


git ye 


Fig. TROLLEY POLE WHICH CALIFORNIA Woop- 
PECKERS EXCAVATED THEIR NEST. ENTRANCE 
SHOWN LEFT THE BIRD SEEN CLINGING THE 
POLE. 


another, are frequently accompanied about the most unmusical and harshest bird 
notes, which they also commonly indulge when not the wing. 

was February 1922, Diablo, California, that discovered California 
Woodpecker work digging hole wooden trolley-pole, about two and half 
feet from the top. After few moments observation was satisfied that the bird 
was engaged excavating cavity for the purpose nest. The round entrance, 
marvelously perfect its circle, had been completed, and further excavation had been 
carried into the pole that the bird its operations was times partially hid from 
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view. From the number blows given, and from the time taken remove the small 
chips found the ground about the base the pole, was evident that work had 
been going for least two three weeks prior the time discovery. ‘The 
chips were but little more than good sized slivers. averaged about five-eights 
inch length and little more than sixteenth inch breadth. 

was impossible for determine the exact date the completion the 
excavation, but concluded from the actions the birds that was some time near 
the latter part April. For couple weeks towards the end, the only way 
could tell that the work digging out the wood was being carried on, was seeing 
the birds disappear the hole, then hearing the rapid blows given their bills the 
interior, and occasionally seeing them come the entrance and throw out chips. 
examination these pieces showed that the was not decayed, but that was 
what might called wood. From the middle January, the time which 
the work must have been started, the time when active operations excavating 
ceased, was over three months. 

The first month more nest building was the period when the woodpeckers 
exhibited their greatest industry; there was then scarcely moment between sunrise 
and sunset, rain shine, that one another the birds was not work the job, 
half-hearted way. ‘Their close application and earnestness, might said 
“feverish haste,” carrying the work that time, seemed indicate that they 
appreciated they had undertaken task small proportions. The birds worked 
during this period relays. When the bird that had been resting taking its time 
off returned the pole, would alight within few inches the hole. was 
the signal for the previous worker depart. The relief immediately took the vacated 
position and proceeded with the drilling operation, which its long, sharp beak 
worked with the mechanical riveting device. seemed 
regularity the time each bird should remain work before being relieved, but some 
the “spells” for worker appeared run into hours. 

One the most puzzling features the nest building was the fact that more 
than pair woodpeckers seemed interested the proceedings. was 
seldom less than two three other birds near by, and sometimes more, while the one 
the hole was work. These birds would clinging the sides the pole 
perching the cross arms. was not uncommon thing see bird fly down 
the hole and act its purpose was inspect the work take note the progress 
being made. The complexity the matter was greatly increased when the time for 
mating approached. ‘There seemed have been previous actual pairing, least 
far could determine. Whether this characteristic these woodpeckers 
exceptional case, unable say, for was the first opportunity had had 
study them while nesting. 

Perhaps the peculiarities referred will made clearer the following sum- 
mary the notes recorded from time time, while observing the work and conduct 
the birds pertaining the nest the pole. notes cover the period from 
February the latter part July. 


February 2nd. Discovered woodpeckers excavating hole trolley pole; they 
must have been engaged two three weeks accomplishing much they have. 
The cavity made them the pole deep enough admit the greater part the 
body the bird that working. 

8rd. Found the birds working without intermission all day long. 

4th. Enlarging the cavity near entrance employed the time today. Working 
“fast and furious.” 

5th. Noted that work was not discontinued until after sundown. 
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6th. Visited the pole several times and found the birds earnestly working all 
times. The depth hole notably increasing. 

Noticed the working bird relieved from its labor for the first time. think 
the relieving bird was male. was not quite energetic the other, and seemed 
pleased give the job the course ten fifteen minutes. 

From the 7th the 12th. Stormy weather prevailed, but did not prevent the 
birds from continuing their work, the cavity now protected them, admitting the 
entire body the bird. the 12th larger chips were being thrown out. The only 
work relieving bird did one occasion was lean into the hole and pull out chips 
that apparently laid the bottom the cavity. Its laziness seemingly was observed, 
for few moments was replaced earnest worker. 

From the 12th the 23rd notes contain more than mention the progress 
the work and repetition the conduct noted for the preceding days. The noise 
monotonous drilling continued with but slight interruptions from morning until night, 
regardless weather conditions. 

28rd. Cavity now sufficiently large for the operating bird in, turn around, 
and come out, head first. Heretofore came out backwards. 

24th. Not working incessantly previously. Two birds remained near-by the 
hole clinging the sides the pole when not working. Frequent resting periods noted. 

25th 28th. Still excavating. not sure, but think more than two birds 
have been and are working the job. Collected sample the chips thrown out 
the birds, that litter the ground about the base the pole. 


March ist. The cavity now large enough admit the presence two birds. 
Saw two one after the other. Both appeared working the inside. Two 
other birds the pole showed interest the work remaining there and taking 
occasional peep into the hole. 

2nd. The birds act they thought their job was nearing completion. They 
keep reasonably busy but not work steadily they did during the first few weeks, 
with such feverish zeal and close application. 

8rd 6th. Work still goes about last noted. Frequently saw four wood- 
peckers about the hole. The relations these birds with the one work are har- 
monious. They manifest interest the work, and think that more than one, 
not all them, take turns working the excavation. can not distinguish one 
bird from another, can not positive about it. 

7th. Still excavating, but saw only one woodpecker work about the pole 
all day. 

20th. All the work for several days past has been done the birds digging 
the inside the hole out sight, but the sound the rapid blows bird’s bill 
the wood plainly heard outside persons standing forty fifty feet away from 
the pole. male bird, supposed inside for the purpose working, took advan- 
tage the absence its mate mates and loafed for several minutes with its head 
out the hole, possibly watching for their return. 

The birds were working industriously the inside while two other birds 
were the pole close the hole, into which both occasionally peeked. 

22nd The daily record was simply “still working inside.” 


April 2nd. The woodpeckers are not working more than half the time. Several 
birds are frequenting the place. Mating proceedings noted. 

8rd. Not very busy nest building. From four six woodpeckers about the 
place all day. one occasion saw three into the hole. Heard digging while they 
were inside. Mating going but serious fighting. 

4th. Several birds about, going and out, but little work being done. 

7th. Work excavating still going but not steadily. Six seven birds almost 
continuously near-by. Their presence puzzling. Have more than pair interest 
the work and nest Their actions seem answer the affirmative, unnatural 
and inconsistent may appear be. Mating among the birds common, with but 
little show opposition antagonism. 

8th. Work going about last recorded, with the usual attendance surplus 
woodpeckers. 

17th. Conditions and proceedings unchanged. Today saw three birds into the 
and soon after heard two them working. Four other birds were the pole, 
one looking into the hole. 
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20th. Occasionally hear the birds work the inside, but only for brief periods. 
They now are doing more loafing and love-making than work. Not uncommon see 
three birds into the nest and remain several minutes. Sometimes one would come 
out and leave the others work for brief time. times one bird would remain 
the inside with its head poked out hole “taking the sights,” while the other birds 
worked cutting out chips enlarging the cavity. times, when three birds were 
inside, fourth and even fifth would the hole and peek without objections 
from the insiders; but when the fourth attempted crowd in, was made retire 
the active protests those the hole. Later, objections were made. 

unable determine whether the presence the unusual number birds and 
their peculiar conduct indicates that this family woodpeckers are polygamous, 
polyandrous, compound both. The woodpecker queer bird. Its habits 
other matters, well, have been puzzling students its life. 

27th. Have heard the birds work the inside the cavity occasionally for 
the past week. Not quite many woodpeckers around the place. 

drilling digging the nest has been noticed for the past two days, 
although birds and remain longer than patience will permit waiting for 
their coming out. The long stay with work noise suggests egg-laying not 
incubation. 

May ist. Very quiet about the nest. The “crowd” has left, but can nearly 
all times count the presence three four birds. This most perplexing, 
single pair all that should expected, according the usual customs and habits 
other bird species. more excavating heard. 

7th. About saw woodpecker enter the nest. Waited half hour more 
see the visit was temporary, but did not reappear. couple other birds 
remained near-by, either the pole neighboring tree. One both would 
occasionally fly down the hole and peek in, but make effort enter. 

8th. From the length time the bird remains the nest and the comparative 
quiet that prevails about the place, think incubation has been progress for several 
days. 

16th. Very quiet. Have noticed only one bird about the place the outside for 
week past. 

20th. change conditions the nest. 

21st. Noticed bird the entrance the hole acting feeding young ones 
inside. 

26th. For the past five days have observed old bird make repeated trips 
the hole and lean into the entrance delivering food occupants the inside. 
fair presume that the nest now holds brood young woodpeckers. 

27th notes. Called away business. 


June Old birds are feeding the young ones the nest. 

2nd. young bird could seen near the entrance the inside; appeared 
well feathered. 

8rd. For good part the day young bird occupies position the inside 
the nest can put its head out and watch for the coming the old ones with food. 
The latter have much trouble getting with food for the other young ones. 

4th. The young bird the hole has become strong and vicious. When the old 
ones refuse the youngster strikes them with its long sharp bill. The blows are 
not always avoided, but resentment shown. 

5th. Feeding infrequent. much half hour noted between trips. Three 
four old birds about the pole the greater part the time. When one goes off for 
food, common for them all together. The food near could determine 
consisted insects mature and grub form. The former were caught the wing, 
and taken from crevices the bark the trees, while the grubs were largely obtained 
from tree-stored acorns which the birds opened. 


the 6th June there was young woodpecker thrusting its head out the 
hole, nor parent birds making trips the nest had been the case for 
several days prior. watched the place that day and the following day until 
became satisfied that the young birds had left the nest. The family, parents and young 
ones, were not evidence even the oak trees near by, soI assumed that had reached 
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the concluding chapter this little history the activities and habits the wood- 
peckers raising brood. ‘Therefore gave the trolley pole nest and occupants 
further notice until the 2nd day July, almost four weeks after noted the 
departure from the nest. 

that day happened the neighborhood the pole, and was surprised 
see woodpecker fly the hole and lean feeding young birds the nest. 
remained long enough record several trips woodpeckers with food their 
mouths, establishing the fact that another brood was receiving the attention parent 
birds. But whether these were the parents that had worked long and industriously 
excavating the nest and had raised one family, there was way 
may that another female took possession the nest immediately upon its being 
vacated the first brood. 

The same perplexing feature that attracted attention the rearing the first 
brood was again apparent, and that was that more than single pair old birds 
evinced interest the second brood. had suspected that more than two old ones 
gave their time feeding the young the first lot, but never actually saw the 
delivery the food. However, the case the second brood, eight different 
occasions saw three different old birds feed the young ones the nest, and one 
time witnessed fourth one delivering food them. 

The daily conduct the old birds and the unusual number remaining about the 
pole were the same noted during the rearing the first brood. odd family 
seldom quarreled, and from all appearances the strange relation was harmonious one. 

the 8th July, the afternoon, counted ten trips made the nest the 
old birds feeding the young, thirty-six minutes. was interested know how 
many young birds were the nest, but there was way which curiosity could 
satisfied. Even the means ladder could have reached the nest, could not 
have seen through the small entrance hole what was the bottom the cavity. For 
ten days more the only evidence had that there were young birds the nest was 
comprised the activities the old birds bringing food. Later on, when the 
youngsters became stronger and were able climb the inside wall the cavity 
and poke their heads out and watch for the coming the parents with food, one 
another them occupied the “doorway” great part the day. 

Florence Merriam Bailey and other authors say the California Woodpecker lays 
four five eggs. Therefore was reasonable suppose this was about the size 
our family. Although only one young bird could seen the nest the trolley 
pole for the reason stated, was evident that there were more the brood. ‘The 
majority times the old birds would crowd past the young one the hole their 
meal-bringing errands, and reach down delivering food the waiting mouths 
the bottom the nest. youngster that occupied the point seeming advantage, 
the entrance place, did not appear get more than its share food. The parent 
birds were persistent ignoring its clamorous demands for all the food brought 
the family. Frequently behaved very badly pecking the parents when they 
refused give the share food that was intended for its brothers sisters. 
one occasion when passed the old bird the youngster seized claw the former and 
shook viciously. The conduct this forward youth was not unlike that the 
young one the first brood, but seemed somewhat more vicious and piggish. ‘This 
was more apparent after became fully feathered and grown. assumed that was 
the same bird the hole all the time, never exchanged positions with any the 
other young birds while was watching. 

The last two three days before the second brood left the nest, the old birds had 
the greatest difficulty getting the “pig” the entrance. Sometimes there would 
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two three old birds clinging the pole near the hole with food their beaks, 
making efforts pass the morsels the young ones below. Several times after making 
repeated failures saw the old ones swallow the food and then fly away. The youngster 
would hang half way out the entrance; then its fluffy body would practically fill the 
passage way. When doing this, was either attempt reach one the old 
birds near anticipation their coming. The old birds would never feed 
while that position, something soon learned, for subsequently when they were 
approaching, would withdraw its head into the hole; but maintained point 
advantage from which fought for every particle food brought the family. 
times some the old birds took considerable punishment their persistent efforts 
divide the food impartially. looked see the old birds show some resentment, but 
far observed they patiently overlooked this conduct. 

Perhaps had been able determine the sex the superfluous woodpeckers, 
might have simplified some the mystifying features the incident. There 
little difference the coloring markings the male and female that only 
under favorable conditions that the sexes can distinguished one from the other while 
they are freedom. With the male the red the crown comes down the forehead 
and meets the white splotch above the bill, whereas with the female black band 
intervenes between the white above the bill and the red the crown. However, 
whatever the sex the extra birds may have been, determination the matter 
could not have accounted for their participating the labor feeding the young, and 
the work excavating the nest. 

The cavity made the birds consisted the hole driven into the solid wood for 
the distance five six inches, and the bowl-shaped space below which estimated 
have been hollowed out the depth eight ten inches. time did see 
the birds carrying material any kind line the nest. 


thought that with the paragraph above had finished the history the 
nidification these birds for the year, but great surprise, about two weeks 
following the date the second brood leaving the nest, happened 
vicinity, when noticed woodpecker make visit the pole and enter the 
did not remain longer than moment two, but came out and flew off neighbor- 
ing tree. While standing there and pondering over the meaning the visit, another 
woodpecker came and entered the nest but did not come out until rapped the 
This was the 16th August. the 19th that month visited the pole, and 
made note the fact follows: the improbability such 
thing, the woodpeckers are acting they intended produce third brood the 
trolley pole nest.” 

Ten days afterwards (August 29), after watching the entrance the nest for 
fifteen twenty minutes and seeing birds out, knocked the pole, and 
bird flew out. The following day under the same circumstances repeated the 
action, when two woodpeckers flew out. The natural inference drawn from 
the action the birds was that they were laying eggs had done so, and were now 
engaged incubation. However, considering the lateness the season and the 
improbability nest being used continuously this manner, concluded was 
best wait and watch the place for few days before attempting interpret the 
conduct the birds. 

During the following ten twelve days made three four brief visits the 
pole, but saw little the birds about the place that began think had been too 
hasty inferring the possibility third brood. But the uncertainty the matter 
was continue longer, for the 13th, few moments before M., saw bird 
the entrance the hole, dipping feeding nestlings. few moments 
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careful observation settled it: there was third brood woodpeckers! not only 
witnessed the old birds repeatedly the act feeding the young ones, but frequently 
heard the harsh squeaking the nestlings. From three until quarter past five 
held the place under close observation. For the first hour and quarter was very 
hot and there were only eight trips the old birds the nest, but they made eighteen 
the next hour following, when the temperature had fallen. 

devoted the afternoons the three following days the study the actions 
these remarkable birds connection with their third brood red-headed babies. 
give the details what noted would little more than repetition the particulars 
recorded the history the first and second broods. would have been interesting 
know whether the same birds were the parents all three broods; but there was 
way which this matter could determined. However, could not help thinking 
that the last brood, with the previous ones, was community affair. 

the large oak tree standing near the trolley pole that some its outer 
branches nearly reached the pole, there were almost always from six eight mature 
woodpeckers, all which seemed interested the welfare the nestlings 
the pole. repeatedly saw three them feed the youngsters, and two occasions 
noted four different old birds perform this parental service. was satisfied from the 
actions the birds that majority the flock, not all them, participated the 
care the young woodpeckers; but was difficult keep track the movements 
all the mature birds the same time, could not positive the number 
participating beyond what has been stated. There was quarreling among the old 
birds the tree. than once saw four them sitting branch close 
together they might all have been covered with hat. 

The time which elapsed between the appearance the third brood and the 
previous one was about the same between the latter and the first brood. ‘The 
unusual conduct this group birds while rearing these three broods does not estab- 
lish the peculiarity habit common with all woodpeckers. But sufficient 
stimulate more extended study the breeding habits these birds, well 
some their other habits, all which seem indicate community existence. Some 
observers are the opinion that these birds bore holes the bark trees and else- 
where for the storage acorns, action; that when the acorns are stored 
the holes are filled the birds operating jointly; and that later they are resorted 
common supply food, over which there quarreling, fighting, setting 
proprietary claim any individual bird. 

For others than the parent birds feed the young was custom that was not 
confined this group flock the trolley pole. about the time the young 
were leaving that nest, discovered another nest large oak tree situated about 
quarter mile distant from the pole, where found from one five old birds, and 
possibly more, very busy feeding the nestlings. flock woodpeckers here seemed 
more numerous than the one the pole. The same degree amity among the 
old birds was apparent this place was noted the other. 

could not find that individuals either these two flocks woodpeckers 
strayed away any great distance from the nest localities, that birds one flock 
mingled with the birds the other. This suggests further the possibility that these 
birds lead community form existence, but whether that not can only 
established more extended observation the habits the woodpeckers than here 
noted. 

During the following year (1923) three broods California Woodpeckers were 
reared the same nest the trolley pole, with repetition all the peculiarities 
actions the old birds described for the first year. the meantime prepared 
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observations for publication. friend living New York who was acquainted with 
discovery submitted the paper some eastern ornithologists. These gentlemen 
declared that the facts stated were inconsistent with all known habits bird 
life that they would have confirmed indisputable evidence before they could 
accepted true. was intention this spring (1924), when the birds began 
rearing families again, supply the evidence demanded, with aid camera and 
but there came chain circumstances which for time thought would 
thwart efforts. 

The trolley pole containing the nest was one the lot carrying the current 
electricity which branch the Oakland and Antioch line was operated from 
Diablo Saranap. great chagrin this branch line railroad was abolished 
and the work removing the tracks, poles, and other appurtenances was begun early 
April. Having noted that the woodpeckers this time were frequenting the nest 
the pole, concluded they were beginning their nesting operations for the season, 
therefore made request the man charge the work leave the pole standing 
its position. Upon explanation the object and purpose the request, very 
courteously promised that the pole should not disturbed. Within three days from 
that time the pole was flat the ground, accidentally knocked down the machine 
employed taking the iron rails. the fall the trolley pole expectations 
were shattered well. 

There was one satisfaction left me, however: could now examine the nest 
and obtain its measurements, something had desired for the two years past. 
found that the nesting place excavated the woodpeckers was inches deep and 
inches diameter, which left only inches thickness wood for wall. The 
entrance the nest was hole two inches diameter the top the cavity. Some 
broken egg the ground the hole, confirming conclusion that the 
birds had begun their nesting program for the season. 

But now angle the matter came into view that relieved any further 
anxiety secure the evidence mentioned. scanning the pages Mrs. Harriet 
Myers’ Western Birds found that she had discovered the peculiar habits the 
woodpeckers question, detailed her book. And, moreover, conversation 
with Mr. Joseph Dixon, the Museum Vertebrate Zoology, University Cali- 
fornia, learned that he, too, had observed the young woodpeckers fed, cared 
for, several old birds. concluding this discussion able say that again 
witnessed the same conduct the part these strange birds this past spring 1924, 

While having this colony under observation, the probability was suggested their 
having still another habit variance with the conduct the rest bird kind. From 
all appearances incubation was carried relays. Upon arrival one bird the 
entrance the nest, the one already there would come out and fly away. 
the new arrival would enter and remain until relieved. time did bird come 
out before the arrival relay. The time duty the nest varied from five 
fifteen minutes. interpretation this conduct the birds correct, 
more than consistent with their other communal habits building the nest, when the 
colony worked three months relays making the excavation, and afterwards par- 
ticipating feeding the young woodpeckers. 


Diablo, California, October 1924. 
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REPORT THE BIRDS NORTHWESTERN ALASKA AND 
REGIONS ADJACENT BERING STRAIT. Parr 


WITH SIX PHOTOS 
ALFRED BAILEY 


HILE the primary object the expedition northwestern Alaska here 
reported upon was secure specimens mammals, birds, and other materials 
intended for the composition habitat groups the Colorado Museum 
Natural History (see footnote), there were exceptional opportunities for general 
collecting and study the ranges and habits the many birds that breed only 
the far north. The results investigations are set forth the following pages. 
The preparation these notes brings into retrospective view incidents 


ations difficult treat with brevity. This especially true regard the aid that 
was extended generously and the uniform kindness and hospitality enjoyed 


1918 the Colorado Museum Natural History received through the 
generosity the late Ellen Standley, funds for the construction the north wing 
the Museum building, memorial her deceased husband, Joseph Standley. 
the Museum’s plans for exhibits included series habitat groups North American 
mammals and birds, the main and second floors the Standley wing. were reserved 
for that purpose and the work securing the desired class specimens was under- 
taken. These preparatory activities involved sending collecting parties into the field, 
and northwestern Alaska appeared exceedingly promising, because the great 
variety and interest attached the species found there, expedition that region 
was, 1921, organized. 

work there would largely confined the territory north the Arctic Circle, 
was apparent that little could accomplished during one season and that would 
necessary establish winter headquarters and devote full year intensive 
work stations most likely productive the desired results. Wainwright Inlet, 
one hundred miles southwest Point Barrow, the northernmost land Alaska, was 
therefore decided upon affording the greatest advantages base. 

Weather conditions were known have great influence the movements both 
birds and mammals the far north and, for that reason, seemed advisable that 
the early spring and summer work carried widely separated points. With 
this view, duplicate materials and supplies were stored Cape Prince Wales, the 
westernmost point Seward Peninsula. Then, too, work the Cape, the nearest point 
the Siberian Coast, seemed likely productive worth-while scientific results, 
although involved late winter journey six hundred and fifty miles from the winter 
quarters Wainwright hand meet the first migratory movements. 

the scene prospective activities was far removed from points reached 
commercial transportation facilities, and owing the scant accommodations for win- 
tering far north, planning the expedition was once apparent that the museum 
must seek the aid the federal bureaus operating there. this was successful 
most gratifying degree. Mr. Bailey refers items this character his report, 
well the aid and hospitality generously extended him residents all the 
places visited. each one the Colorado Museum Natural History desires 
acknowledge deep sense appreciation. 

Under the most favorable circumstances, work the region the Arctic Circle 
and northward involves many hardships and its success dependent upon the degree 
interest and endurance maintained the men engaged. For this undertaking, then, 
Mr. Alfred Bailey was selected leader and Mr. Russell Hendee appointed 
his assistant. That the choice the personnel the expedition was exceedingly 
fortunate fully attested the remarkably large and varied character the collec- 
tions obtained. Their preservation and delivery the museum without loss entitles 
Messrs. Bailey and Hendee the highest praise and the Museum’s grateful apprecia- 
Director, Colorado Museum Natural History. 
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the hands all with whom came contact. this feel quite helpless, since 
best efforts expressions appreciation would scarcely prove adequate. Perhaps 
suffices say that each one whose name appears hereafter aided every means 
his power and that the degree such aid was measured only his opportunities. 
After completing plans and forwarding Nome, Alaska, abundant supply 
provisions, camp impedimenta and materials for year’s field work the region 
Wainwright and Cape Prince Wales, the writer, accompanied Mr. Russell 
Hendee, boarded the Victoria Seattle June 1921. Hardly had the 
Victoria cleared Cape Flattery for the “outside” passage Nome than interest 
the birds was aroused the convoy gulls and the Black-footed Albatrosses. But 
days thereafter passed when the avian fauna the troubled waters aroused interest 
whatever. the vessel neared Unimak Pass there came the long anticipated sight 
the hordes northern species that nest the cliffs the Aleutian Islands; and 
Tufted Puffins, Pelagic Cormorants, Murres, Pacific Kittiwakes, Glaucous-winged 
and Glaucous gulls were then seen great numbers. 


‘ 


Fig. Coast GUARD CUTTER “BEAR” DEMARCATION POINT, ALASKA, 
15, 1921. 


The Victoria headed through Unimak Pass June and worked northward 
through the stormy waters Bering Sea. Anticipating delays, because prospective 
ice conditions, were none the less hopeful early and more intimate contact 

with the birds the vicinity Nome. this were fortunate, landed 
June 18, and while awaiting the arrival the revenue cutter Bear (Captain 
Cochran commanding), which were transfer our supplies and proceed north- 
ward, devoted the time photographing and ‘collecting specimens about the 
tundras that vicinity. this work were favored having the interest and 
able assistance Mr. Frank Dufresne, now connected with the Bureau 
Biological Survey. 
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may said here that had scarcely boarded the Bear when felt assured 
that the days follow would exceedingly pleasant and profitable ones reason 
the exceptional advantages transportation. owe Captain Cochran and his 
officers, Lieutenants Parker, Todd and Perham, degree appreciation not easily 
for was through Captain Cochran’s kindness that were privileged 
visit St. Lawrence Island, the Siberian coast, and many places far east Demar- 
cation Point. Captain Cochran provided with facilities for going ashore and 
engaging work the various places which the Bear touched, there were few idle 
moments and the collections grew rapidly. 

was planned that should work Cape Prince Wales, Seward Peninsula, 
during the following spring and early summer months; and with that view, supplies 
and equipment were landed the latter point and stored there the care Mr. 
Thomas Killeen. That these important articles were ultimately found perfect 
condition, spite the fact that the natives had experienced very “lean’’ winter, 
illustrates the reliance that can placed the people the north. 

August Mr. Hendee, with all the remaining stores, was landed Wain- 
wright Inlet, which were make our winter headquarters. Proceeding northward 
aboard the Bear Point Barrow, there enjoyed first meeting with Mr. Charles 
Brower, whose name has been associated with the history northwestern Alaska 
during the past thirty-eight years. him equally indebted for his generous 
aid and his uninterrupted interest making our work success. 

After profitable but uneventful trip through ice Demarcation Point, three 
hundred miles east Point Barrow, the Bear was headed westward. Landings were 
made Point Humphrey and Cape Simpson, and then, after brief visit Barrow, 
Eskimo village, consisting about thirty igloos, trading post, and the building 
the Bureau Education. was through the kindness Mr. Lopp, 


Fig. WAINWRIGHT VILLAGE, ALASKA, THE SUN RETURNED, JANUARY 26, 1922. 
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Superintendent the Alaskan division that bureau, that enjoyed the privilege 
making part one these school buildings our headquarters, this being but one 
the many instances aid Mr. Lopp extended us. 

Wainwright intensive work was engaged in, and the large number specimens 
were unable prepare were stored ice-cellars, these afford profitable 
occupation during least part the long Arctic night prospect. The birds 
taken September proved perfect condition for preserving the following 
February, except for tendency the smaller specimens dry around the head and 
wings. 

the north, east, and south Wainwright stretch miles low tundras, dotted 
with shallow ponds and clothed with mosses, lichens, and few coarse grasses. 
Dwarfed willows from few inches height the exposed tundras three more 
feet tall favored localities, fifty miles inland, are the only bushes found, and 
while botanist would doubtless discover numerous species plants enthuse over, 
vegetation seemed scant indeed. 

couple miles below the village the mouth Wainwright Inlet, bay-like 
arm which extends inland for many miles and into which empty the icy waters 
several tundra rivers. high banks the inlet are composed layers stratified 
shale and sandstone, with many outcroppings lignite coal, the latter affording 
supply excellent fuel. The village, about 140 inhabitants, built 
twenty-five foot embankment; and, faces the ocean, exposed the full force 
the winter gales. proved ideally situated, however, for extended collecting 
trips inland, along the ocean beaches the north and south, and, during the spring 


far out the ice. description Wainwright would quite incomplete 


without word regarding that prince traders, Allen, who helped 
many ways. veteran the Arctic, having been active hunting the bow- 
head whale the “old days.” him owe more than can ever repay. 

Upon arrival Wainwright, August 22, bird life was not abundant species. 
The Red Phalarope and Golden Plover were common upon the tundra, together with 
the little Snowflakes and Longspurs, while occasional Red-throated and Pacific loons 
passed overhead, and from their breeding grounds. Arctic Terns worked the 
shallow water adjacent the large bar the mouth the inlet, where many young 
were just beginning fly; few eider ducks and bands brant were seen daily, many 
Old Squaw ducks, Glaucous Gulls, and occasional Parasitic and Pomarine jaegers. 
Shore birds came like scurrying flakes from passing snow squall, small flocks one 
form being present one day and absent the next; but time during the fall was 
there abundance species, although individuals some species were common 
enough. 

had our first snow fall the last August and from then snow was the 
usual thing, although had little freezing weather until after the middle Septem- 
ber. The first week September made trip Icy Cape, about fifty miles down 
the coast, whale-boat with Jim Allen and crew eskimos. large lagoon 
near the cape the favorite feeding ground the Black Brant this time year 
and large number birds was taken. October brought real winter weather with 
freezing temperature and plenty snow; fact, more snow fell that month than all 
the rest the winter months put together. the birds departed the last 
September, the first two weeks that period being the time for the departure 
the greatest number. The Ross and Ivory gulls were collected during October, how- 
ever; and occasional bands eider ducks were seen late December. Hendee 
and made sled trip with Allen Point Barrow the last October and secured 
few Ivory Gulls that place. 
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season was unusual one (as always the case when one goes afield), for 
the old ice was not driven inshore and permanent young ice did not form until after 
the middle December. Constant offshore winds broke the forming ice and carried 
seaward which made hunting practically impossible. (Mr. Brower told that 
this was the first time his thirty-eight years’ residence the north that the old ice 
failed in” Barrow.) Strong winds prevented the natives from attending 
their traps and made travelling and down the coast extremely hazardous. ‘The 
weather was not severe, forty-six below zero being the coldest registered our mini- 
mum thermometer, and the days which seemed the coldest were but ten twelve 
below zero. Blizzards raged from the southeast, carrying snow with such force that 
worked its way through double storm windows the floor our room, spite 
the fact that our windows were carefully calked with cotton. seemed impossible 
keep our rooms warm and one would sit late keep the fire going. The 
building shook with the fury the wind, and sleds and kyaks not lashed down were 
carried away. 

had “January thaw” the middle that month, when the thermometer 
rose forty above zero. This was godsend the traveller, for while the sea ice 
was too rough for travelling and the tundra too soft, after the thaw was all sheet 
ice over which the dogs pulled the sledges with ease. ‘The sun disappeared below 
the horizon November 20, not appear again for over two months, January 26. 

accordance with plans, left Wainwright March for Cape Prince 
Wales, 650 miles down the coast, leaving Hendee continue work our northern 
station until taken off the Bear the following summer. With eskimo guide and 
twelve dogs reached Point Hope six days, experiencing all the usual pleasures and 
discomforts overland travel the Arctic. After resting the dogs this village 
few days continued Kotzebue, where two other teams were secured for the 
remainder the trip Wales. visited the Chamisso bird islands Kotzebue 
Sound route. How different the appearance these precipitous little islands during 
the winter months from that summer, when the myriad wild fowl crowd their 
slopes! solitary Raven flew overhead voicing his raucous protest. The entire 
journey took but twenty-six days and was made without accident unusual hardship. 

found Wales village small settlement one hundred natives. Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Killeen were charge the school and they very kindly took into their 
home, showing that hospitality which found only the far north. The cape 
has the reputation having the worst all-year-round climate Alaska and, without 
hesitation, can vouch for the truth the statement. Constant winds make work 
along the edge the ice extremely hazardous; but when the migration its height, 
there such satisfaction being afield that one forgets the discomforts. The currents 
Bering Strait shift back and forth April, but early May they flow 
northward. Wales peninsula could hunt far offshore with north 
wind only, for without fair breeze, could not sail the bulky skin oomiaks back 
safety. hunted far offshore the pack ice with crew ten eskimos during May 
and June, making two trips into Siberian waters, and visiting the Diomede Islands 
and Fairway Rock. ‘The oomiaks are strong, seaworthy boats and constructed that 
they withstand great deal punishment the ice. were often hunting offshore 
for fifty hours time, always watching for south wind which warned hurry 
homeward. When lull came, and great movement seabirds began from the 
south, the eiders massing over the leads such numbers that their whistling wings 
sounded like the distant scraping ice along the then made for shore, 
for storm from the south was sure follow. 
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the specimens intended for group walrus were not secured until June 25, 
could not spend much time with the birds desired, but during the first week 
July, with two eskimos, took skiff overland Lopp Lagoon, broad, shallow 
body water which extends for miles inland. The ice had not entirely melted, but 
dragging the skiff over the ice and along the shore for ten miles, finally reached 
open water. Three weeks were spent the tundra searching for the nests the 
Emperor Goose, loons and shorebirds, when returned Wales pack specimens 
for shipment. 


Fig. 10. DIOMEDE ISLAND FROM THE SHORE ICE, JUNE 1922; THE SEAMED 
SLOPES ARE RESORTED FOR NESTING NUMEROUS WATER BIRDS, THOUGH EGG- 
LAYING DOES NOT BEGIN UNTIL ABOUT JULY 


During the spring work Wainwright, Hendee accompanied Allen and the 
eskimos, making camp the edge the floe ice far offshore. met the first 
arrival the migrants, loons and eiders, and secured specimens the rare Ivory Gull. 
Ice conditions were very bad during the early summer, with few open leads for the 
migratory wild fowl follow, Hendee found work upon the tundra very profitable. 
was taken aboard the Bear August 23, and remained with the ship until 
arrived Seattle late September. again visited King Island and St. 
Lawrence Island, and then worked Dutch Harbor and the near vicinity. 

The collector the Arctic can not work along the beach and expect obtain 
the best results—he must hunt with the natives. The field man dependent upon 
the eskimos, and whenever possible secured their aid, accompanying them their 
hunting trips and interesting them our work. this way secured valuable 
additions the collection, and the natives kill quantities whenever they have the 
opportunity, always killing for food, were able, many times, select the best 
specimens from great number birds. Our series eider and brant best illustrate 
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this principle. few white men along the coast can always depended upon for 
help, and never think the Arctic coast but the word “hospitality” comes mind 
and the names Charles Brower, Jim Allen, and Fred Hopson. They are men who 
have lived for years far north the and the fact that they retain the respect 
the natives, well the whites, proof enough their character and fair dealing. 

The following notes the birds northwest Alaska are the result the com- 
bined work Mr. Hendee and myself. was exceedingly fortunate having Mr. 
Hendee assistant, for was not only tireless worker the field but proved 
himself competent under all conditions. addition those mentioned above, wish 
acknowledge our indebtedness Mr. McGuire and Mr. Dupertius the 
Bureau Education, well the many other white people and our native friends 
who helped make our work both enjoyable and profitable; Mr. Outram Bangs and 
Dr. Oberholser for the identification our doubtful specimens, and Dr. 
Nelson who not only granted the necessary permits for work Alaska but 
gave many helpful suggestions. Mr. Director the Museum, 
indebted for the opportunity carrying ornithological work interesting 
field, well for his advice outfitting and the preparation specimens. 
planned the expedition and worked out detail, which made our work compara- 
tively simple. wish also acknowledge the kindness Dr. Joseph Grinnell, who 
has gone over manuscript critically, and Mrs. Irma Tanner, upon whom fell 
the tedious burden typing these notes. 


Colymbus auritus. 

Hendee collected two examples this species Unalaska September 21, 1922. 
The birds flushed the approach his motor boat but were forced the water 
the attack Peale Falcon. Several other grebes were seen upon the same date. 

YELLOW-BILLED Loon. Gavia adamsi. 

The Yellow-billed Loon was noted quite commonly during the summer and fall 
1921. The first was observed St. Lawrence Island June 28, near the old village 
Kookooluk, two were seen offshore Nome June 17, and two Teller July 29. 
The trader had native-made skin and told the “king loon” was common earlier 
the season but that few stayed all summer. were seen Cape Blossom 
August one Point Barrow August one Cape Halkett August 10, several 
Demarcation Point August 15, several Humphrey Point August 16, and two 
Wainwright September September started down the coast Icy Cape 
whale-boat and saw several these loons daily between the 4th and 13th, all 
going south, flying fairly close the water and couple hundred yards offshore. 
September over dozen were seen their southward journey, but time did 
observe more than three together. collected specimens until September 20, 
although might have done so. With couple eskimos and skin canoe, this 
date lined the shore Wainwright Inlet, dog team furnishing the power. 
Few birds were seen until about eight miles up, where secured fine adult. The 
Inlet here least half mile wide, with several prominent points, and 
progressed flock dozen birds swam from the shadows and, taking wing, soon 
disappeared toward the distant shore. From then until dusk had unusual 
opportunity observe these rare birds, for they were continually rising before and 
alighting far ahead. give accurate estimate their numbers would impos- 
sible, for doubtless saw many individuals again and again; but one time, when 
flock arose with roar wings, counted thirty birds milling over the surface 
the inlet. have never before seen many loons any species congregated. 
They circled about, crossing our bow just out gunshot, flying with arrow-like direct- 
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ness. birds adult plumage were shallow water close shore and 
allowed come near enough secure them they took wing. the loons 
observed closely enough make out colors were undoubtedly still full summer dress 
and failed observe single young bird, least identify such. Several 
rivers empty into the inlet where observed this throng loons and doubtless the 
shallow waters were favorable for feeding, for continued note them until dusk, 
when falling snow made further work impossible. 

The next morning about two o’clock great clamor arose from the bay the near 
vicinity. night being quiet, sounds carried with remarkable distinctness. 
was the swish water heavy bodies surged into and the flutter wings the 
birds took flight, while the characteristic notes the loons sounded clear and 
resonant, somewhat like horn,” muffled distance. The wailing 
the Pacific Loon could occasionally heard, the mournful sound evidently recalling 
our eskimo case poisoning the village few nights previous, for stirred 
his bag and muttered, him got the only few loons were 


Fig. 11. FRESHLY COLLECTED YELLOW-BILLED LOONS; WAINWRIGHT, ALASKA, 
SEPTEMBER 20, 1921. 


noted comparison, and only five the 22nd. When questioned Karmuk 
the reason, explained their probable assembling for migration few words, 
“Mebbe gone San Francisco,” which the native way describing the “outside”. 
The last bird the season was noted September 25, off-shore, near Wainwright. 

the spring migration Wainwright the Yellow-billed Loons were fairly 
common, the first being seen over open lead May 22. Four others were observed 
May 29, and during the first week June they were common. reported that 
“on June one more loons were always sight, and that every case they were 
flying singly. height the migration was covered the period from June 
June 19. During the first few days and the last week this period, however, few 
specimens were collected account unfavorable ice conditions. After that time, 
single birds, pairs, were not infrequently seen flying over the land the water 
the mouth the inlet. They were seen regularly throughout the summer but 
never the fresh-water ponds tundra lagoons. The natives claim that they nest 
occasionally, and twice was told them that these birds would fight desperately 
defense their nests.” Hendee secured fine series these rare divers. 

Cape Prince Wales was afforded excellent opportunity study the 
migrating birds, for hunted offshore with the natives every time weather conditions 
were such that could launch saw but single Yellow-billed Loon during 
June (on the 3rd, near the native village). proved quite common, however, 
along Lopp Lagoon July, only about twenty miles the coast from Wales, and 
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especially the lakes few miles inland. Mint River and the nearby vicinity was 
very good place for these loons during the second week July. this time the 
eggs the shore birds were hatching, the Whistling Swans had downy young, and 
the eggs the Emperor Geese were far advanced incubation; but the three species 
loons were just beginning nest. the 11th, after week unsuccessful hunting 
for eggs the Yellow-billed Loon, the eskimos reported birds the lakes the foot 
the Potato Mountains. were camped gravel bar the Mint River and 
all night could hear the then distant calls, more mournful and lonely sound than 
the weird cry the Common Loon. 

The next day was stormy, with alternate rain and snow squalls, but were 
afield early, determined cover much territory possible. first investigated 
the large lake where Nagozruk had seen the birds the previous day and shot the 
male swung the center the lake, the female making her escape. Although 


Fig. 12. RIVER, WHICH EMPTIES INTO LOPP LAGOON. THIS ONE 
THE BEST NESTING GROUNDS FOR WILD FOWL THE SEWARD PENINSULA, 
ALASKA. 


saw them rise from little, grass-grown pond back the lagoon, found nothing 
but crude nest grass, and empty. worked pond after pond that day and every 
one any size had its pair Yellow-billed Loons, and usually from one three 
empty nests along the shore—all but recently built. They looked though the loons 
had cut out turf and overturned make mud platforms. After nearly all day 
afield determined one more lake, crawling carefully the summit ridge 
which separated this chain lagoons, surveyed the broad expanse with binocu- 
lars. About four hundred yards away was Yellow-billed Loon sitting upon the 
bank little grass-grown peninsula. stood and again looked for the 
was gone. around the pond came the vicinity where the bird had been 
and there was nest, but empty. walked for about ten feet and found mud 
mound with scant lining grass and single egg. Beyond this nest intervals 
about ten feet were two other fresh mounds. 
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Nagozruk had solemnly warned very careful found any eggs, for the 
old birds were very vicious. had anticipated adding pair the loons 
collection, but could not even get them within rifle range. The Yellow-billed Loon 
not wild when flight and often decoyed birds into range when were sailing, 
merely giving loud which invariably caused them swerve toward 
our boat, possibly find the cause such unfamiliar noise. 

Mr. Joseph Dixon has given interesting account the migration this species 
(Auk, October, 1916, 370). His work proved the correctness Cooke’s 
outline (Condor, xvit, November, 1915, 213) the migration route this species 
its northward flight, namely, from Bering Strait the Arctic coast, well 
along the Siberian side. Negative evidence worthless insofar the migration 
water birds concerned, for weather conditions are often unfavorable that observers 
cannot hand witness the flights. did not see any number loons Wales 
(the westernmost point North America) their spring flight, and yet, just twenty 
miles away they were common all summer. have collected number these loons 
southeastern Alaska and have commented their abundance certain localities 
(Condor, December, 1922, 204). There can doubt that they occur 
regularly along our southeastern Alaskan coast, and their northward journey skirt 
the sea coast practically the entire distance. possible, however, that these birds, 
following offshore along Bering Sea, instead rounding Cape Prince Wales, make 
the short cut-off across Seward Peninsula, exactly the Black Brant and the 
Cackling and White-fronted geese. 

Mr. Dixon maintained the “improbability that the species breeds the Arctic 
coast Alaska and Canada, which coast traverses migration.” think 
mistaken and that the Yellow-billed Loon nests along the entire coast, from Cape 
Prince Wales the eastward the Mackenzie. For one thing, this species seems 
later nesting than other water birds, least judging own experience. 
travelled between Barrow and Cape Prince Wales dog sled and talked with 
all the natives route. They informed that the “king loon” nested along the 
lakes back from the coast. Rev. Hoare, who was formerly Point Hope, collected 
the eggs this species, and talked with the natives and Joe Tuckfield, who helped 
him secure the eggs. think there can doubt that these records are authentic. 


finally, the writer has secured one egg, having first seen the bird the nest with 


the glasses. Although the parent birds were not taken, they were carefully observed 
they swam back and forth well out gun range. Our collection this species 
consisted thirty-nine specimens and not single Common Loon was observed the 
trip. 

native assistant returned Mint River and the neighboring vicinity the 
spring 1923 and reported the season three weeks earlier than during visit. 
collected set Yellow-billed Loon eggs which were identical with the egg secured, 
and sent photographs the nest and eggs. 1924 again returned the same 
locality and collected two more sets, together with the parent birds. remaking the 
skins these birds, noted the lower belly had not been picked, had supposed, but 
that the feather tracts had expanded, allow the egg contact with the bare skin. 
then examined other breeding loons and found this the case. Our eggs 
the Yellow-billed Loon measure millimeters follows: 


Bailey: Mint River, July 11, 1922; 55. 
No. Nagozruk: Mint River, July 1923; 56, 57. 
No. 5503 Nagozruk: Mint River, July 1924; 59, 58. 
No. Mint River, July 1924; 53, 53. 
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The ground color the first three warm brown, the eggs being mottled with 
dark brown spots, while that set no. 5504 yellowish olive, both eggs being dotted 
with blackish. 


Loon. Gavia arctica pacifica. 

This species fairly common along the Alaskan coast from Point Barrow south- 
ward, but did not observe abundantly our summer cruise had hoped. 
Three were seen St. Michael July 20, these being the only records made until 
September. None was observed after that date. The big migration water fowl 
all species occurred between the Ist and 20th September, and great many 
Pacific Loons were then noted offshore, making their way They were 
especially numerous sea near Icy Cape September and often bands half 
dozen would pass our whale boat. great many used the broad lagoon back the 
cape feeding ground and were frequently seen flying across the tundra, soon 
return with dangling fish. The young birds often must forced make short 
overland journey afoot because the freezing the lagoons bad seasons. 1921 


K 


Fig. NEST AND EGGS PACIFIC LOON TUNDRA LAKE NEAR MINT RIVER, 
ALASKA, JULY 11, 1922. 


the smaller ponds were frozen the 10th September and noted birds carrying 
the fish inland late September 18. arrived our winter station too late 
make any nesting records and failed secure any young. 

Pacific Loons arrived Wainwright June the following spring, when 
specimen was taken over the lead. were never abundant the early spring, 
apparently arriving later than the Yellow-billed Loon, and they frequented the ponds 
and lakes the tundras. were common the latter. part June, pairs, and 
eggs were secured July and 

Many these birds were seen the vicinity Cape Prince Wales, the first 
June Unlike the former species number were observed migration, especially 
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June when they straggled the coast, oft-times small flocks. were 
frequently seen near the village and the small ponds adjacent Lopp Lagoon. 
During the first two weeks July, found them quite common along Lopp Lagoon 
and several sets eggs were taken the tundra lakes. One set was placed upon the 
mud peninsula, with pretense nest, while the others were well-built 
platforms grass along the margins the lagoons. located couple nesting 
birds with the binoculars while the loons were still upon the eggs. They were 
extremely shy and slid into the water soon they saw me; and, their nests were 
rather well concealed the brown marsh grass, they might easily have been over- 
looked. with the Yellow-billed Loon, these birds are late nesting, and the 
eskimos assured that the ponds often froze before the young loons were able fly. 
There enormous variation the color, shape and size the eggs this 

species and also considerable variation the size the birds. first, thought 
possibly there was subspecific difference the birds, but later found little warrant 
such conclusion. The following measurements millimeters will show how the 
different sets vary size. 

Set no. 5086, Wainwright; eggs, averaged 47. 

Set no. 4920, Wales; eggs, averaged 49. 

Set no. 4929, Wales; egg, 50. 


Set no. 4934, Wales; eggs, averaged 46. 
Set no. 5099, Wales; egg, 47. 


GREEN-THROATED Loon. Gavia viridigularis. 

watched for this species Wales and warned native assistant search for 
it, but did not secure specimen. ‘The following season, however, had natives 
return collecting ground along Mint River and July brooding female 
and her single egg were secured. far aware, this the fourth North 
American specimen the species recorded and the first breeding record. The skin 
was submitted Mr. Outram Bangs who verified our identification. native took 
another set two eggs with the female bird the same locality July 1924. The 
eggs the two sets are entirely different coloring, the single egg having the ground 
color snuff brown, with large dark brown blotches over the entire egg. The set 
two olive with fine blackish dots which are most numerous the large end. The 
eggs measure millimeters: 


Set no. 5364, Mint River, July 1923: 51.5. 
Set no. 5505, Mint River, July 1924: 51.5, 52.5. 


The birds are identical coloring and measure millimeters: 


No. 10471, female, July 1923: Culmen 60, wing 322, tarsus 82. 
female, July 1924: Culmen 56, wing 310, tarsus 76. 


Loon. Gavia 

This the most abundant the loons which came under our observation the 
north. was noted many different places along the coast that evident the 
breeding range very wide. birds were seen regularly the vicinity Nome 
the latter part June. saw two birds Emma Harbor, Siberia, the 30th June, 
and Hendee made daily records St. Lawrence Island between the and the 8th 
July. also noted them St. Michael July 20, Cape Blossom, Kotzebue 
Sound, August and the Corwin coal mine August These birds, times, 
circled high the air, their resonant “kok-a-row” being constantly heard. There 
weirdness their call which seems fitting with the desolate background their 
summer home, with the wide expanse barren tundra and windswept lagoon. pair 
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downy young birds was collected August Wainwright Hendee, and 
observed several adults Demarcation Point August and Humphrey Point 
two days later. 

Red-throated Loons were common Wainwright August and the first half 
September. Hundreds were seen migrating offshore Icy Cape September and 
great strings them wending their way southward, some flying high, others skimming 
the water. After the middle the month loons became scarce, for the lagoons were 
frozen over, and the few records made were along Wainwright Inlet, sea. 
Several fully grown young were taken September and 24. They were diving for 
fish close the beach. 

The Red-throated Loons proved abundant the following season; the first arrivals 
appeared Wainwright early June. nest containing two eggs was found 
small pond not far from the beach July Several other sets were discovered 
during that week. One nest was depression the edge tundra lake; the 
others were built mud and grass raise them above the level the water. 
birds were noted commonly all summer and were the most abundant the loons 
Cape Prince Wales; the first was seen that section May 28. From that date 
on, few were seen daily; June great numbers were their northward journey. 
They were abundant along Lopp Lagoon during the first two weeks July and 
took several sets eggs. found that this species differs from the Pacific Loon 
its choice nesting place; rule, the Pacific Loon preferred rather large lake, 
while the Red-throated builds marshy, reed-grown places the tundra, incon- 
spicuous little spots which are hardly noticeable. 


Denver, Colorado, December 1924. 


WHITE PELICANS NEVADA 
WITH ONE PHOTO 
LAURA MILLS 


IRCLING high the bright blue Nevada’s sunny summer skies, flying single 

file above the river course, fishing some pond shallow stream, the White 

Pelicans capture our attention. From the time their arrival April, until 

their departure October, they sail gracefully about, always silent, save for the 
beating their wings; never, apparently, undignified hurry. 

Their fishing habits vary with the depth the water. the shallow river, they 
alight and quickly forming widening circle, beat the water with great wing- 
flappings, and scoop the fleeing fishes with their large pouched bills. Those the 
rear, perhaps, turn sedately back, and then swim the fore the fishing fleet, which 
moves steadily along. 

the flock large one, two hundred more, frequently works both ways. 
When some the pelicans get too far the rear, they fly ahead the main party 
and continue fishing. have seen them “fish out” quarter mile stretch 
river One day, frightened someone’s sudden appearance, the flock rose 
and flew over the brow the high river bank. One unfortunate bird, heavily loaded, 
flew against the post pole-vaulting standard, and unloaded his still flopping four- 
and-a-half pound carp. (We weighed the fish.) 

Where the water deep, above Diversion Dam and Lahonton Lake, the 
pelican pursues different method catching his fish. Sometimes not all 
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particular about his meal. four five companions, glides majestically about, 
not far from the fishermen scattered along the dam and shore. When fisherman 
catches unwelcome carp, hurls with all his might across the water, and 
passes, one the pelicans, with apparent hurry effort, seizes and swallows it. 

One evening while the gate the power-house penstock was being closed, hun- 
dreds little dead rock bass, from two six inches length, were thrown out from 
the surplus water, whereupon two pelicans sailed the foot the tower and 
feasted solemnly. 

other times the great white birds swim leisurely back and forth across the river, 
down stream, scooping fish when opportunity offers. Sometimes after 
meal part them scramble huge old log the edge the channel, when 
with one guard they can safely tuck their heads their feathers and sleep. 
After comfortable nap, one more may hop off, and float gently away fish. 


Fig. 14. FLOCK WHITE PELICANS FISHING LITTLE RIVER THAT RUNS THROUGH 
NEVADA RANCH, CATCHING REAL FISH, THOUGH MOSTLY CARP AND SUCKERS, 
SCOOPING THEM THE BIG POUCHES UNDER THEIR BILLS. 


High overhead many glints white catch observer’s 
reports. You watch. Another speck glistens white the sun; shows dark against it. 
The great flock wheels and wheels, sails short distance, and wheels and wheels 
again. times there may dozen flocks visible once, one maneuvering band 
possibly plane above another. Often one flock will drill approximately the 
same place for hours, always moving, never hurrying, always proper formation. 
After most the members have volplaned down the water, the sentinels swing 
about gradually narrowing circles, alighting one time. 

But the most impressive sight great white band high against the blue. 
you wonder that the natives call them 


Fallon, Nevada, October 23, 1924. 
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THE NESTING THE WORTHEN SPARROW 
TAMAULIPAS, MEXICO 


JOHN THAYER 


ornithological collections. Therefore, several years ago, sent the late 

Armstrong New Mexico collect the vicinity Silver City, New 
Mexico. For the Check-List says this sparrow “breeds from Silver City, 
New Mexico, Tamaulipas, Mexico.” Although Armstrong remained three months 
New Mexico, never saw any sign the Worthen Sparrow. 

Two years ago friend mine collected few birds this species Tamaulipas, 
and made mind that there was the place find breeding. therefore sent 
Wilmot Brown, who had collected for for many years, see what could 
do. started May, 1924, and remained three months. was most successful, 
not only collecting fine series birds but many sets the eggs. These are, think, 
the first eggs this species ever taken. Mr. Brown says them: 


Sparrow (Spizella wortheni) extremely rare bird 


found the Worthen Sparrow breeding overgrown cornfields where nested— 
invariably low weeds the mint family. The nest well made, compact, and well 
concealed. constructed rootlets and grasses and lined with fine fibers and some- 
times with horsehair and placed without exception within six inches the ground. 
Sometimes even rests upon the ground like Song Sparrow’s nest, but supported 
the weed which built. 

“In habits the Worthen Sparrow almost exclusively terrestrial, though during 
the nesting season sings from the tops high weeds. Its song faint trill. 
one instance saw Worthen Sparrow, perched high weed, dart into the air 
several times after insects, like flycatcher. 

“Outside the cornfields, the foothills, where the land uncultivated and con- 
ditions are natural, this bird nests prickly shrubs, the highest being about four feet 
from the ground. The nesting habits the Worthen Sparrow the cornfields 
northern Tamaulipas have evidently become modified change environment. Before 
the valley lands were cleared and turned into cornfields, doubt nested bushes 
and shrubs, but now the birds are compelled nest weeds close the ground for 
protection.” 


The eggs are very handsome, resembling those the Clay-colored Sparrow more 
than those the Field Sparrow. They vary good deal shape, some being elongated 
while others are nearly round. The ground color Etain Blue, and the larger end 
the eggs there are spots forming wreaths Hay’s Russet. ‘The spots are also 
scattered sparingly all over the egg. 

Three four eggs comprise set. Sets three are much more common. Below 
are the measurements six sets, inches. 


-63 .52, .62 .52, .65 .64 .52 


Lancaster, Massachusetts, December 1924. 
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Parasitism the Road-runner.—On May 1924, while crossing railroad bridge 
near McKittrick, Kern County, California, Raven (Corvus corax sinuatus) flushed 
from beneath it. exploring found its nest well placed one corner the frame- 
work. examination found contain three eggs the Raven and one the 
Road-runner (Geococcyx californianus). These were collected and now constitute set 
no. 1971 collection. 

The location the nest was such that Road-runner could easily have descended 
from the top the bridge into the nest, but doubtful could have flown 
from beneath. The question naturally arises whether the Road-runner was the 
first occupant and was displaced the Ravens whether laid the egg after the 
Ravens began operations. 

The period incubation the Road-runner days and that the Raven, 21, 
given Bendire. Apparently the Road-runner egg was the first laid its 
incubation should have been farther advanced than that the Raven eggs the time 
took them. This was not the case, for the incubation was practically the same all 
the eggs. The floating test given them all before blowing, the time taken clean 
them, and the impression given their relative stage allow state that they 
were all about one-half incubated. This permits the conclusion that the Road-runner 
egg was deposited after the Raven eggs were laid and also that was done deliberately 
and with intent demonstrate its Cuckoo affinities and emulate the parasitic habits 
the tribe. 

interesting consider the. Road-runner’s choice foster parents for its 
offspring. seems likely that the young Road-runner could have thrived Raven 
diet, because the food habits the two species are quite similar. the Road-runner 
emerged from the shell advance the Ravens would get start life and possibly 
able hold its own until crowded from the nest later on; then might able 
shift for itself. can also come the conclusion that the Raven, all birds living 
the same life-zone does the Road-runner, the one and only bird suitable 
foster parent for young Road-runners. But because the usual inaccessibility 
Ravens’ nests the non-flying Road-runner, likely that only once blue moon 
will the parasitism PEMBERTON, Hollywood, California, September 
28, 1924. 


Further Notes Screech Owls Buena Park.—In THE 1921, pp. 
97-98) sketched observations the establishment Otus asio quercinus 
breeding bird this locality until June, 1920. then has been observed 
frequently and all seasons. May 25, 1921, found juvenile dead neighbor’s 
place, and June saw two full-grown juveniles our place. July 1922, 
captured one apparently just out the nest and not very strong the wing, and 
August three were seen. April 29, 1923, discovered nest bark-filled crotch 
large eucalyptus tree beside our driveway, and only about twelve feet from the 
ground. The nest was well concealed several years’ accumulation bark and trash 
and when discovered contained one adult bird and three partly feathered young. These 
young left the nest about May 27. 

This year, 1924, began watch the nest early the spring. March 
adult bird was found dead under the nest tree with some feathers its own kind its 
beak. this was one the parent birds the remaining one secured another mate, 
because April there were four eggs the nest. May banded five nestling 
Linnets whose nest was the same tree and not more than two feet from the owl’s 
nest. Some time between May and May the owl’s eggs hatched and the latter 
date the young owls were exhibited members the Los Angeles Bird Banding 
Chapter the C., who were meeting here. May 18, banded the four young 
and the adult that was the nest with them the time, giving them numbers 226191- 
226195 inclusive. June while looking the young early the evening, one 
them climbed out the nest and fell the ground. While replacing the nest, 
was struck top the head one the adults and scratched enough draw blood. 
These young left the nest about June 15. the present time Screech Owls are 
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frequently heard and occasionally seen the evenings, but far there have been 
returns from the bands. Next spring may bring some results, when brooding bird 
may examined, and possibly its identity McB. ROBERTSON, Buena 
Park, California, October 12, 1924. 


Occurrence the Alpine Three-toed Woodpecker Washington.—On July 12, 1923, 
adult male Three-toed Woodpecker was collected the Wenatchee Ranger Station, 
Asotin County, the Blue Mountains Washington. was later pronounced 
Picoides americanus dorsalis, Dr. Oberholser. This species, not previously 
recorded for the state Washington, was found breeding the locality, nest being 
discovered live, healthy-looking larch (Larix occidentalis). The entrance hole, 
about twenty-five feet from the ground, was cut through perfectly sound bark. The 
specimen now the Washington State College SHAW, Pull- 
man, Washington, November 1924. 


Rocky Mountain Jay Using its Feet for Carrying the Novem- 
ber CoNDOR 1924, 226) the notes under the title “More Birds that Grasp 
Objects with the Feet” reminds case point—one concerning species not 
mentioned those notes. 

arrival snow-shoe cabin few weeks ago, the usual half-dozen Rocky 
Mountain Jays (Perisoreus canadensis capitalis) came await the scraps from 
first meal. The latter consisted bacon rinds, crumbs, and the like. think was 
one the rinds—at least the morsel was about that size—which one the jays 
grasped with one foot and, carrying it, flew away with it. had picked the 
scrap within fifteen feet Park Naturalist, Yellowstone Park, 
Wyoming. 


The Coues Gadwall Extinct.—In the Bulletin the Nuttall Ornithological Club for 
1876, 46, Dr. Streets described native duck from Washington Island, the 
Fanning group, under the name Chaulelasmus The following year, the 
American Naturalist for 1877, 68, Streets relates that when visited Washington 
Island 1874 “the lake and peat-bogs were tenanted diminutive species duck 
the genus Chaulelasmus.” These apparently are the only first-hand observations 
this species that have been published, since Phillips, his Natural History the 
Ducks, vol. 1923, 158, states that has found further record the bird. 

During work the Pacific, 1923, had associated with for period 
several weeks Mr. Anderson Honolulu who was born about thirty years ago 
Fanning Island, near the equator south Hawaii, and who spent his boyhood and 
youth that island and Washington about eighty miles distant. informs 
that migrant ducks come Fanning and Washington considerable numbers from 
November March each year, and that their hunting regular sport. Anderson 
thoroughly familiar with the lake and peat bog Washington Island, that such 
curiosity resident duck would certainly have come under observation. During 
all his years residence, however, knew nothing the native Gadwall, that 
the species must have been extinct for many years. 

The only specimens preserved are the two taken Streets (now the 
National Museum), and our only knowledge its habits the brief note Streets 
the American Naturalist. The species was probably exterminated settlers who did 
not recognize distinct from other ducks encountered 
WETMORE, National Zoological Park, Washington, C., November 26, 1924. 


The Socorro Warbler Added the Socorro Warbler 
(Compsothlypis graysoni) has heretofore been regarded restricted habitat 
Socorro Island, one the Revillagigedo group, located about two hundred and fifty 
miles southwest Cape San Lucas, Lower California. November 1923, collected 
one these birds Todos Santos, the Pacific Ocean side the peninsula Lower 
California, some forty miles north Cape San Lucas. now the collection 
Dr. Louis Bishop. was unable ascertain the sex, but Dr. Bishop believes the 
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bird male. The specimen was first identified Dr. Bishop; then, positive 
its identity, sent Washington, C., Dr. Oberholser, who confirmed 
this identification. 

February 1924, saw another these little warblers, within few feet 
me; but gun was not hand, had content with sight record. The 
locality was inland, Oro, the east side the Victoria Mountains, about thirty 
miles from Todos Santos. 

The next occurrence, like the first, was Todos Santos, where, July 1924, 
secured adult female which now collection the Los Angeles County 
Museum, Los Angeles. The taking these two birds, the winter and summer 
two successive years, would indicate that the species more less regular occur- 
rence the Cape Region Lower California. The capture specimen July 
suggests the possibility breeding the point record. The writer can find 
other statement the Socorro Warbler having been taken within the area covered 
the Lams, Paz, Lower California, Mexico, Sep- 
tember 17, 1924. 


The Olive-backed Thrush through July, 1923, Olive-backed 
Thrushes were present fair numbers, and full song, the dense alder clumps and 
thickets that fringe the mountain meadows the vicinity Mammoth, Mono County, 
California (altitude 8000 feet). Four specimens were taken; one the writer, now 
no. 12805, collection Donald Dickey, and three Dr. Loye Miller. Beside these, 
there specimen, no. 429, collection D., taken Mammoth, July 1916, 
Laurence Huey. This station lies the eastern slope the Sierras. nests 
were found, but the condition the specimens which were taken left doubt 
their breeding activity. There also the Dickey collection male, no. 11920, coll. 
D., taken July 17, 1916, the North Fork the Yuba River, Sierra City, 
Sierra County (altitude 4500 feet). This locality the western slope the moun- 
tains. All these birds, well female, no. 7856, coll. D., taken June 18, 
1908, Stehekin, Chelan County, Washington, are notably grayer and less rufescent 
dorsally than birds from the eastern United States. fact, the latter are more 
less intermediate between ustulata and almae, just Oberholser stated his descrip- 
tion Hylocichla ustulata almae (Auk, xv, 304). Eastern birds are also more 
heavily spotted below. Therefore have hesitancy using the name almae for the 
western specimens enumerated above. The uncertainty connection with 
which specific name employ. Based California birds alone, these should called 
Hylocichla swainsoni almae, but intergradation may occur other regions, not 
present feel justified advocating such VAN ROSSEM, Pasadena, 
California, November 24, 1924. 


Some Unusual Birds near San Diego—Ferruginous Rough-legged Hawk 
(Archibuteo ferrugineus). The winter 1923-24 saw quite flight these hawks, 
more than ever noted here before. had specimens from Escondido, Ramona, 
Cajon, Campo, and National City. These birds seemed have fed entirely gophers; 
only one changed ground squirrel. 

Richardson Pigeon Hawk (Falco columbarius richardsoni). One these birds 
was shot here about the end September, 1915. now the Museum Balboa 
Park. 

Red-breasted Nuthatch (Sitta canadensis). The first time ever noticed this 
species San Diego was October, 1919, when least eleven were here for several 
days, company with flock migrating warblers. All the birds were exceedingly 
tame, but each nuthatch had have tree itself, one chasing the other away when- 
ever two happened get onto the same tree. 

Wood Ibis (Mycteria americana). single Wood Ibis was seen here January 
was standing small field alfalfa near the road. This species usually 
appears midsummer, March being earliest previous date. suppose Wood 
Ibises might stay the year around let alone; present, account the dry year, 
are short puddles for them feed GREY, Mission Valley, San Diego, 
California, September 15, 1924. 
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Passer domesticus Again.—My question regard Passer domesticus using palms 
exclusively for nesting sites (Condor, 1924, pp. 105-106) was answered part 
the birds themselves, the past spring. They became frequent visitors our place early 
the spring, and March and subsequently were observed carrying nesting 
material. The sites chosen were all fifty feet more from the ground, the large 
eucalyptus trees. May 11, during meeting the Los Angeles Bird Banding 
Chapter the C., Mr. Sumner climbed one nest and tore down. had 
served its purpose and the young were gone. 

The birds continued increase until, early June, quite flock frequented the 
chicken pens and cleaned the feed left the young turkeys. Being tolerant 
disposition, first viewed these newcomers with more curiosity than aversion; but 
there limit such tolerance, and June brought government sparrow 
trap into action, well baited with little chick scratch feed, and the first afternoon 
caught seven; and July twenty-four had been accounted for. That seemed 
discourage them somewhat and the remaining ones moved safer feeding grounds. 
the present time very seldom see one here, but suppose another spring will 
bring new crop that have never heard sparrow traps and axes means 
reducing McB. Buena Park, California, October 12, 1924. 


Voice the Turkey Vulture—On August 1924, while resting the summit 
ridge the Elk Hills, Kern County, California, adult Turkey Vulture (Cathartes 
aura septentrionalis) circled close number times. distinctly gave voice 
low-pitched nasal whine, slowly repeated intervals about three seconds and 
greatly resembling the whine small puppy. The beak was not opened during the 
emission the sound. The bird was close enough that positive the note 
came from it; addition, the extreme barrenness the ground the spot precluded 
the possibility the sound coming from another animal. unable find any 
reference any sound emitted this bird, any literature hand other than the 
well-known hiss usually given the only sound known made it.—J. 
PEMBERTON, Hollywood, California, September 28, 1924. 


WITH THE BIRD BANDERS 


Under the Direction Eugene Law, Altadena, California 


Nuthatch Pasadena Develops Trap September and 1924, the 
notes Slender-billed Nuthatch (Sitta carolinensis aculeata) were heard about 
home 418 Elm Avenue, the heart Pasadena, California. 

the morning September 11, feeding shelf was installed, about feet from 
the ground, the side large grevillea tree. Chick scratch and opened English 
walnuts were put the shelf, the walnuts being wired the shelf. few hours later 
the nuthatch was seen coming down the tree. Without any hesitation went the 
walnuts, picked out piece the walnut meat, carried the piece the tree 
feet and thrust into crevice the bark. Then the bird came down for another 
piece which treated the same way. continued carry pieces nut the 
tree for some time. first seemed placing the pieces nut into the crevices 
hold them that they could picked pieces and eaten, but later the bird seemed 
merely hiding them away. 

This bird was heard seen every few days after that. October 16, was 
seen the feeding shelf the kitchen window. 

single compartment trap was made window screen wooden 
frame. drop door tripped the entering bird was used. This trap’ was 
placed the feeding shelf the grevillea tree, but since bands were available the 
door was fastened open. Sunflower seeds and chick scratch were placed the trap 
every day with occasional half-walnuts. was not long until parts the hulls 
sunflower seeds could seen many the crevices the bark, showing where the 
had placed the seeds while opening them. Other birds probably ate the chick 
scratch. 


va 
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November was bright and early make good threat put all 
first allotment bands birds the first day. About 6:30 saw the nuthatch 
feed table dead prune tree near the back the house. started near the 
ground and went the table, but Gambel Sparrow had beaten that trap. 
was not seen again until about noon, when was caught the trap the grevillea 
tree soon after the trap had been moved there from another location. was given 
band no. A-14369, and the accompanying photographs were taken with no. Kodak 
and portrait lens while the bird was inside cage having one glass side. 


Fig. 15. SLENDER-BILLED NUTHATCH 14369) BANDED PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. 
GLASS FRONT CAGE. TREE TRAP WHICH NUTHATCH 
WAS CAUGHT. 


This bird was not seen heard for several days, and feared that something 
might have happened it; but the morning November 11, soon after daybreak, 
heard again. few minutes later put sunflower seeds the shelf the 
grevillea tree. While there saw the nuthatch feet above and the time 
had backed away feet had come down and taken sunflower seed away. 
wanted see that the band was not hurting it, set the trap and few minutes 
the bird was it. was sensible little bird and did not lose its head while the 
trap while being banded, and seemed know where was going every time made 
move. 

The only other time have seen Slender-billed Nuthatch this station was 
October 10, MICHENER, Pasadena, California, November 26, 1924. 


The Sprot the Canadian Field for September, 1924, Mr. 
Sprot describes trap with detachable funnel which should great success, and 
very simple make. When idle low box screen with wide opening 


one side, through which birds come and will. For trapping, aefunnel made to- 


fit the opening shoved into place. 

occurs that if, lieu the funnel, one used shutter door (as described 
for the Vest-pocket Trap, Condor, vol. 1924, 198) supported stick which 
attached pull string, should able overcome the hesitation the most 
refractory robin, thrush, fox sparrow. The shutter door need not interfere with the 
use the funnel when desired. 


Returns Stations Southern November for this report, 
allowed little over month for the returning Zonotrichiae register, and the time 
given for banders send their lists was too short. But was well, both cases, 


1 Ottawa, Canada. Send 20 cents for the September number. 
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since several active stations have not reported and the list returns had half doubled 
November the stations here included. full report would have been too long 
for our space. 

There is, perhaps, thrill more pleasing bander than the recovery 
banded bird which has returned after long migration round trip. The publication 
these returns has definite stimulative value the banding fraternity. carries 
promise similar successes, and good-natured rivalry tends enliven interest. 

Obviously, publication long lists returns makes poor reading when unaccom- 
panied local facts analytical bearing. There question, however, about the 
high value returns quantity such analyses hope will develop about the 
work each station. And these Zonotrichia groups, prominent western reports, 
because the abundance individuals and the ease with which they can trapped, 
offer splendid material for such quantitative studies. opportunity should lost 
band them and recapture them quantity. 


California, Imperial County, Brawley John Fortiner 
Banding operations began the spring 1924. 
Zonotrichia leucophrys, subsp. (40 were banded the first season.) 
First season Second season 
127285 1924, Mar. 20. 1924, Oct. 30. 
California, Los Angeles County, Claremont Wright Pierce 
Banding operations began February, 1924. 
Carpodacus frontalis (49 were banded the first season.) 
1924, Feb. 23. 1924, Oct. 
Melospiza cooperi (10 were banded the first season.) 
52225 ad. 1924, Feb. 20. 1924, Oct. 25. 
96456 ad. 1924, Apr. 16, 17. 1924, Oct. 27. 
1924, Apr. 21. 1924, Oct. 25. 
Pipilo senicula (12 were banded the first season.) 
1924, Mar. 15. 1924, Oct. 
Zonotrichia leucophrys, subsp. (259 were banded the first season.) 
52190 ad. 1924, Mar. 19. 1924, Oct. 22. 


52232 im. 1924, Feb. 21, Oct. 13. 
im. 1924, Feb. 21, Mar. 20. 1924, Oct. 
52237 ad. 1924, Feb. Mar. 1924, Oct. 27. 
(twice), 27, 
Apr. 12, 17. 


52242 im. 1924, Feb. 23, Mar. 1924, Oct. 21. 

52258 im. 1924, Mar. 21. 1924, Oct. 28. 

52264 ad. 1924, Mar. 21. 1924, Oct. 17. 

59993 im. 1924, Feb. 15. 1924, Oct. 13. 

59997 ad. 1924, Feb. 15, Mar. 21. 1924, Oct. 22. 

76572 ad. 1924, Mar. 17. 1924, Oct. 19. 

77399 im. 1924, Mar. 15. 1924, Oct. 28, 30. 
80028 im. 1924, Feb. 27. 1924, Oct. 13. 

80034 im. 1924, Feb. 27, Mar. 1924, Oct. 23. 

23, 27, 29. 

im. 1924, Feb. 29. 1924, Oct. 13. 
80040 im. 1924, Feb. 29. 1924, Oct. 21. 

93029 im. 1924, Mar. 11, 19. 1924, Oct. (twice). 
93034 im. 1924, Mar. 11, 27. 1924, Oct. 21. 

ad. 1924, Mar. 27. 1924, Oct. 21. 

95179 ad. 1924, Mar. 30. 1924, Oct. 25, 27. 
95188 im. 1924, Mar. 30. 1924, Oct. 16. 

96443 ad. 1924, Apr. 15. 1924, Oct. 

96459 ad. 1924, Apr. 17. 1924, Oct. 
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California, Los Angeles County, Glendora Clifford Wood 
Banding operations began December, 1923. 
Zonotrichia coronata (30 were banded the first season.) 
120667 1923, 1924, Oct. 12. 
120668 1923, Dec. 1924, Oct. 6.* 
120669 1923, Dec. 1924, Oct. 24. 
120674 1923, Dec. 1924, Oct. 15. 
120675 Dec. 1924, Oct. 21. 
120694 1924, Feb. 23. 1924, Oct. 12. 
120698 1924, Mar. 1924, Oct. 27. 
120700 1924, Mar. 1924, Oct. 16, 22.* 
Zonotrichia leucophrys, subsp. (70 were banded the first season.) 
86647 1924, Jan. 1924, Oct. 
86656 1924, Jan. 23. 1924, Oct. 21. 
86657 1924, Jan. 23. 1924, Oct. 
92061 1924, Mar. 14. 1924, Oct. 16.* 
* Retaken a block away at the station of Mrs. Alice A. Shelton. 
California, Orange County, Buena Park John McB. Robertson 
Banding operations were begun October, 1923. 
Zonotrichia leucophrys, subsp. (153 were banded the first season.) 
85332 1928, Oct. 25, 28, 1924, Oct. 23. 
Nov. 11; 1924, 
Feb, 
85348 Nov. 1924, Oct. 26. 
119383 1923, Oct. 21; 1924, 1924, Oct. 30. 
Feb. 17, Mar. 17. 
119389 1923, Oct. 23, 28; 1924, Oct. 23. 
1924, Feb. 13. 
122750 Nov. 25; 1924, 1924, Oct. 31. 
Jan. 13. 
122772 1924, Jan. 20, Mar. 1924, Oct. 28. 
23, Apr. 14. 
122773 1924, Feb. 10, Mar. 1924, Oct. 10, 20, 26. 


(twice), 16, Apr. 
16, 17, (twice). 


122779 1924, Feb. 13. 1924, Oct. 12. 

122782 1924, Feb. 14, Mar. 1924, Oct. 26. 
16, Apr. 16. 

125469 1924, Feb. 24, Apr. 1924, Oct. 31. 

125480 1924, Mar. 16. 1924, Oct. 14. 

129029 1924, Mar. 30, Apr. 1924, Oct. 26. 


The First Government Report Returns from Banded Birds—Under date 
October 16, 1924, the Biological Survey distributed “Returns from Banded Birds, 1920 
Compiled Lincoln, who has charge the bird banding work and 
records the Survey, this 55-page bulletin purports tabulate, systematic form, 
all returns reported from the time the Survey took over this work 1920 June 
80, 1928. Included “returns” are (1) birds which have returned season later 
the station where they were banded, (2) birds taken another station, and (3) 
“repeats” birds found dead. brief history the banding movement, outline 
the regional organizations, and eight pictures improved traps operation, preface 


the tabulations. 


Mr. Lincoln’s plan presentation makes reference easy, with the birds arranged 
Check-List order and with the states and the banders each state 
alphabetical order. The tables, published that may use the available 
information, “are presented without discussion,” since “the material will permit wide 
range interpretation for different species,” influenced “ecological, mete- 


orological, and other factors that demand full consideration.” 


1 Department Bulletin no. 1268, U. S. Nae Agr. It can be purchased of the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., for 10 cents. 
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Aside from the vital statistics birds which contains, the report spells tribute 
the energy large corps voluntary workers, whose efforts are thus already 
yielding dividends. Lincoln’s own work with the ducks, and that Osler, Pulitzer and 
others are spectacular the results which accrued from them. Only deliberate 
perusal, page after page, does one gather the full significance this type work, 
yet only fairly begun. 

is, perhaps, only natural that almost returns, the accepted application 
this word banding, are recorded for the larger non-passerine birds. this class 
approximately 750 ducks and other species were retaken localities other than 
the one where they were banded. While the larger portion the ducks merely record 
local flights, conceivably those ducks flushed from one shooting ground after another, 
many longer flights are indicated, involving the entire length the Mississippi drain- 
age. The retaking Common Terns, banded the New England section, the west 
coast Africa and the northern coast South America are notable. 

the passerine birds, the other hand, and the small arboreal non-passerines, 
the record returns multitudinous, with few (32 individuals species) retaken 
other localities. Only four the latter, Crow, Cow-bird and two Robins, can 
fairly considered have registered opposite ends long migration flight. 
Among the returns Chimney Swift recovered Mr. Baldwin five out eight 
years that has worn band. 

Banding work the Western Province was only starting June 30, when 
the period this report closed, and scant dozen returns are recorded from this 
section. interest the retake two the Glaucous-winged Gulls 
juvenals the Gulf Georgia, British Columbia, Mr. Theed Pearse. Both were 
retaken their first winter and neither had wandered out the general district 
southern Mexico, did Snowy Egret banded Utah. 

mention made the persons who were responsible for the recapture 
birds other localities, very vital part the record, and one which collaborators 
are humanly interested. would seem, too, that the use headings binomial 
alone, for species which embraces subspecies, distinctly ambiguous, and that’ such 
binomial should followed parenthetically “subsp.”. This ambiguity will 
increasingly apparent the next report when the western banders begin score. 

confess distinct shock when found that must wait another year, 
least, learn what our co-workers accomplished during the year and quarter now 
past. May venture the hope that the “government mill” can speeded that 
the 1925 report will include data more nearly recent?—J. EUGENE Law, Altadena, Cali- 
fornia, November 27, 1924. 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Despite several decades oological house Jay, Oregon Jay, Gray Jay, Clark 


activity California, there remain quite 
number our breeding birds the eggs 
which appear not have been “taken” 
—in the oological sense. least, taken 
any one, said discoverer has failed 
share his knowledge with other oologists 
through any published channel. The fol- 
lowing are the land birds whose eggs have 
not, our knowledge, been authentically 
recorded from California: Oregon Ruffed 
Grouse, Sage-hen, Western Goshawk, Fer- 
ruginous Rough-legged Hawk, Great Gray 
Owl, Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker, 
Mearns Gilded Flicker, Broad-tailed Hum- 
mingbird, Hammond Flycatcher, Wood- 


Nutcracker, Pinyon Jay, Bobolink, Sierra 
Crossbill, Cooper Tanager, Canada Nut- 
hatch, Oregon Chickadee, and Lead-col- 
ored Bush-tit. consider the chances 
finding any one these birds nesting 
within the state limits good, all 
the known facts seasonal and geo- 
graphic occurrence carefully taken into 
consideration and heeded. other words, 
here where some enterprising and ener- 
getic oologist can “score” this coming 
season, and incidentally, publishes 
his discoveries, contribute materially 
the ornithology California. 
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Much can said for the automobile 
aid faunal exploration. Many inter- 
esting parts the country have been 
reached collectors and observers, and 
been reported upon, which would long 
have remained unknown without the de- 
velopment the auto and auto roads. 
the other hand, there seem 
some unfortunate results the auto’s 
present well-nigh universal employment 
field naturalists. tendency mani- 
fests itself skip about blithely over 
state tier states; stop now and 
then where camping facilities happen 
attractive, but only for day two; 
which pleasurable, but means super- 
ficial sort faunal observation, hardly 
the most profitable type. Furthermore, 
think detect resultant laxity 
precision designating places occur- 
rence birds and other animals. ex- 
ample, possibly unfairly extreme, came 
our attention last year, when someone 
made published record two White- 
throated Sparrows “while route San 
Diego” (from Los Angeles)! pos- 
sible that, result the influence 
the auto, the day intensive study 
single locality, with its accompanying 
thoroughness observation and accuracy 
record, gone by? 


Under the auspices the Grand Duchy 
Luxembourg, French, Belgian, and 
Luxembourg societies for the protection 
birds have planned International 
Congress for the Protection Birds, 
take place Luxembourg, April 13-16, 
1925. All who are interested are urged 
attend, contribute papers read. 
Membership dues are (French 
Belgian money) for active members, 
who can take part the meetings and 
who will receive the printed 
ings;” and francs for associate members, 
who are merely privileged attend. 
Papers read must submitted be- 
fore March 1925. Any inquiries should 
directed the secretary, Mr. Jean 
Morbach, Rue Esch, 
Luxembourg. 


Mr. Mershon’s “Recollections 
Fifty Years Hunting and Fishing” 
(The Stratford Company, Boston, 1923, 
8vo, pp. 259, halftone illustra- 
tions) book that well worth read- 
ing from the natural history standpoint 
well from that the sportsman. 
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Mr. Mershon writes intimate, vivid 
story, full accurate information. Sci- 
entifically valuable record here made 
the former abundance and distribution 
game birds and other animals now sadly 
reduced gone altogether. 


Bird students residing near San 
Francisco should aware the oppor- 
tunity afforded them learning some- 
thing foreign birds. San Francisco 
ranks with New York one the two 
principal ports entry exotic birds 
into the United States; the several large 
dealers animals the Bay region im- 
port thousands birds annually, includ- 
ing, during the past ten years, several 
hundred species. Entry into California 
mostly from Hong Kong and Manila; im- 
portations from Australia, formerly 
some importance, have ceased late 
years, because laws there restricting 
export. The species brought are largely 
kinds that are native the regions about 
the ports named; but this not always 
the case. They are evidently gathered 
the points shipment from widespread 
areas, and thus, not infrequently, interest- 
ing rarities turn up, from out-of-the-way 
corners Asia the East Indies. Fa- 
miliarity with the bird stores, obtained 
through visits every month so, will 
enable one become acquainted with 
surprisingly large variety bird-life. 
This, inevitably, will result more in- 
telligent comprehension ornithological 
problems near hand, wider outlook 
upon bird-life home. Incidentally, 
not bad practise try identify these 
unfamiliar birds. Write description 
some strikingly marked bird, hopping 
about cage, and then, having ascer- 
tained the species either through exam- 
ination museum specimen from 
some book, see how many the really 
important specific even generic charac- 
ters you have overlooked! The result 
will generally surprise, even one 
who believes fairly accurate ob- 
server. suggestive the possibilities 
lying regular inspection the bird 
stores, some figures from the records 
the Museum Vertebrate Zoology cover- 
ing the species identified over period 
years are interest. Twenty-two species 
ducks and geese are included, some 
thirty gallinaceous birds (including gor- 
geous Fire-backed Pheasants, tiny Button 
Quail, Curassows, and the Ocellated Tur- 
key), thirty-five kinds pigeons, and 
about sixty kinds parrots. There 
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some excitement, too, looking for species 
not before encountered. long series 
disappointing visits well repaid the 
sudden sight Argus Pheasant, 
Kagu, Bower-bird. 


exceedingly neat brochure has re- 
cently been issued the Nuttall Ornitho- 
logical Club, commemorating the fiftieth 
anniversary the founding that or- 
ganization. its early years the Nuttall 
Club was the only ornithological society 
America and included within its mem- 
bership all those men who were later 
identified with the inception and early 
growth the American Ornithologists’ 
Union and who molded the course 
ornithological development during that 
period. The major portion the present 
anniversary volume taken with 
able address Witmer Stone, entitled 
“The Ornithology Today and Tomor- 
row.” take the liberty quoting 
from this admirable review questions 
the day some expressions Dr. Stone’s 
opinion certain matters, with which 
opinion find ourselves essentially 
sympathy. “Taking another phase 
this subject, view with alarm the pres- 
ent tendency exterminate so-called 
pests. The Prairie-dog has been extermi- 
nated Federal and State agents over 
large parts Arizona, and now the large 
Hawks and the Coyotes, which formerly 
preyed upon them, descend upon the 
ranches and steal chickens, and the cry 
goes out for their extermination well. 
They have changed their habits! So, too, 
deliberate campaign now being made 
against the Crow. Yet doing 
more harm today than did fifty years 
ago, much. But when find the 
powder and ammunition makers the 
back the propaganda, begin see 
light. All these things hinge upon one 
question: what are conserving—wild 
life, man’s dollars and cents? would 
seem that anything nature that ad- 
versely affects man’s worldly gain must 
exterminated—the most dangerous pol- 
icy that could adopted! feel con- 
vinced that species should extermi- 
nated without the most far-reaching in- 
disease carriers course 
must destroyed, and big game ap- 
parently doomed with the advance 
civilization; but other cases, while man 
should allowed protect his crops and 
stock against individuals, the extermina- 
tion species should prevented. The 
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resultant upset nature’s balance can 
never checked; one step brings an- 
other like falling row blocks. Here 
again education our only hope, and the 
knowledge must, moreover, spread 
ornithologists, nature lovers, bird- 
banders, for much this work must 
and much support obtained from 
National State Government, where re- 
sults are demanded terms dollars 
and cents, that the real conservation 
nature lost sight of.” 


SOME IMPRESSIONS THE 
PITTSBURGH MEETING 


This year, for the first time its his- 
tory, the American Ornithologists’ Union 
convened for its annual meeting Pitts- 
burgh; heretofore, almost without excep- 
tion, New York, Washington, Philadelphia 
Boston had been the meeting place. The 
sessions were held November 13, 
1924, the Carnegie Museum, and the 
auspices there afforded proved most 
favorable; the rooms assigned for the 
gatherings were well adapted all re- 
spects, that speakers and hearers were 
able comfort get fullest returns 
their efforts. Clyde Todd, 
Chairman the local committee ar- 
rangements, and representative the 
Carnegie Museum, due full credit for 
insuring that element hospitality which 
this kind. 

Monday, November 10, was fully occu- 
pied meetings the Council, the 
Fellows, and the Fellows and Members. 
Business transacted included the follow- 
ing more noteworthy items: Designation 
Witmer Stone chairman new 
Committee Nomenclature, with power 
select his own committeemen and 
apportion the work the committee 
sees fit—said committee being charged 
with immediately getting under way the 
compilation new Check-list North 
American Birds; election new members, 
resulting the addition Mrs. Walter 
Naumburg and Mr. Herbert Stod- 
dard the class Members; election 
officers, which resulted the re-election 
the previous year’s slate; and selection 
New York the meeting place for 
1925. the latter connection, the Cooper 
Club’s invitation, initiated the Southern 
Division, that the Union meet next time 
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Los Angeles, was given serious considera- 
tion. Although warm cordiality was 
evidence every hand, the consensus 
opinion was that very small attendance 
could counted upon from the East. 
was pointed out that the Pittsburgh 
meeting there was only one attendant 
from west Minneapolis; the expense 
and time involved journey great 
distance, either direction, with the 
great majority members prohibitive. 

The following three days, Tuesday 
Thursday, were fully absorbed the pre- 
sentation the out the papers 
listed the printed program; only two 
out the whole number were read 
title only, and extra one was run in, 
not originally programmed. order 
permit the presentation many 
papers, and allow general discussion 
the more important them, double ses- 
sions were held three the half-days. 
When two sessions were going simul- 
taneously, the more popular type paper 
was being given the large auditorium, 
while technical papers were being read 
smaller room. But turned out, 
rather interestingly, the so-called tech- 
nical sessions attracted quite large 
attendance did the popular ones. 
course, any one person had and 
choose the type subject paper 
most wished hear during double-ses- 
sion period, and result there was 
good deal going back and forth from 
one room the other. But reason 
the careful handling the sessions 
the chairmen, under direction the Secre- 
tary, close adherence the time schedule 
was secured, and this made easy 
know about when expect given paper 
was especially desired hear. The 
present reporter, should said here, 
was deeply impressed the efficiency 
organization throughout this, the 42nd 
Stated Meeting the Union. happened 
his first attendance upon “East- 
ern” meeting; but assured old- 
timers that this last meeting affords 
exception the rule this regard. 

this point should said further 
that the outstanding advantage attend- 
ance upon such convocation consists 
the opportunity meeting and becoming 
acquainted with people—discovering per- 
sonalities. This resulted, own case, 
altogether new concepts several 
American ornithologists. One may have 
known person through his published 
writings for years, and may have gotten 
altogether inexact idea his person- 
ality. printed article may brusque 


tone, arousing the reader feeling 
antagonism, when, matter fact, 
the writer turns out gentle, ami- 
able soul, toward whom one can never 
after feel resentment. Perhaps the most 
impressive single figure the 1924 meet- 
ing was Theodore Sherman Palmer, now 
for several years Secretary the Union, 
and upon whom devolved the primary re- 
sponsibility assembling the program. 
Dr. Palmer vigorous, aggressive, exact, 
and possessed phenomenal fund 
detailed historical and statistical knowl- 
edge his immediate command, which 
makes him scholarly credit the or- 
ganization. was working continually 
and obliviously advance the interests 
the U., directing and expediting the 
progress the sessions with tireless en- 
ergy. Then there was the President, 
Jonathan Dwight, quiet, unassuming, never 
taking giving offense; and John 
Sage, who held office Secretary for 
years previously Palmer’s accession, 
altogether friendly, and earnestly con- 
tributing the maintenance those tra- 
ditions which were established the 
Union’s founding. Frank Chapman 
was another outstanding figure, fluent 
spoken, gracious, winning warmth re- 
sponse from even the most distant and 
diffident his confreres. But there 
not the space here permit going 
farther into “personalia”! 

Although the luncheons served daily 
the Museum also gave opportunity for 
members visit together, the one spe- 
cially planned social event the Pitts- 
burgh meeting was the dinner held the 
Fort Pitt Hotel, Wednesday evening. Here 
had the pleasure listening ad- 
dresses such accomplished speakers 
Witmer Stone, Louis Fuertes, Albert 
Fisher and Frank Chapman. Humor 
there was, abundance, but also pathos— 
that the general tenor was reminiscent, 
times long gone and ornithologists 
longer with us. 

“The Auklet”, volume number ap- 
peared each place the dinner and 
afforded much fun. This brochure, 
anonymous sponsorship, holds for good- 
natured ridicule various persons, institu- 
tions and ornithological movements, past 
good thing. altogether impartial and 
has leveling influence which cannot help 
but counteract any local tendency toward 
inflation captiousness. Furthermore, 
far known the present writer, 
one has ever taken offense any thrust 
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received; would pity, surely, were 
anyone permit himself resent good- 
natured criticism. Some the hits 
the present number the “Auklet” are 
timely well humorous, and really 
merit more than passing thought. Long 
live the 

Turning again the subject pro- 
gram, is, course, absolutely impossible 
pick for special mention many out 
the great number papers that were 
presented. personal impression was 
that the majority the papers the 
program were eminently worthy; only 
now and then paper, possibly not one 
five, could queried its being worth 
listening to. Charles Townsend’s paper 
“Egging and the Conservation the 
Herring Gull” impressed more 
than ordinary practical value. brought 
out the point that certain colonies sea 
birds would probably better under 
commercial control than under absolute 
protection the sort that has resulted 
from the zealous activities the Audubon 
Societies. showed that lessees 
breeding ground would, for example, 
their own interests away with the sur- 
plus gulls and thus would give chance 
for the increase other species birds 
which are now suffering from over 
population these predators. The effects 
gathering two three layings 
Murres, for instance, could offset 
reasonable control their enemies. 

Edward Howe Forbush answered the 
query “Is Migration Affected Weather 
Conditions” the affirmative. showed 
how cyclonic storms serve scatter mi- 
grating birds literally the four winds; 
birds are lifted, the center the vortex 
(which itself, along the Atlantic Coast, 
travels north from the tropics), and reach- 
ing great heights the atmosphere, then 
drift centrifugally settle all sorts 
unexpected northern localities. The oc- 
currence southern strays, even resi- 
dent species, far northward thus ac- 
counted for. 

paper which provoked great deal 
animated, even heated, discussion was that 
Charles Shoffner “The Status 
the Crow”. Mr. Shoffner member 
the staff farm paper with large cir- 
culation. Questionnaires had been sent 
out the local status crows, with 
results altogether unfavorable the 
species. discussion, McAtee 
called attention the human, psycholog- 
ical factors such method appraise- 
ment, which method properly designat- 
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unscientific. Incidentally, pointed 
out that the beneficence crows the 
early summer might extended de- 
stroying the first brood young, that 
second brood would serve lengthen the 
insect gathering period, and this time 
when the service most needed the 
farmer! 

was under the impression that the 
acme perfection bird photography 
had been reached some time ago. But 
certainly the exhibition both stills and 
movies birds the Pittsburgh meeting 
included examples ahead the best pre- 
vious productions. The efforts now are 
increasingly illustrate significant oc- 
life habits behavior, not 
get sharp pictures merely. little in- 
ferior, old-style work got onto the pro- 
gram, but this served good purpose 
bringing into contrast the high-grade new 
work. difficult single out for men- 
tion the best, any one the many good 
pictorial studies birds shown. The fol- 
lowing were least among the most meri- 
torious: Arthur Allen’s Search for 
Vanishing Birds” and “Bird Life Texas 
and Harrison Lewis and 
Taverner’s “Canadian Sea-Fowl”; Nor- 
man McClintock’s Robin Study and the 
Spring Dance the Heath Hen”; and 
Alfred Gross’s study the Ruffed 
Grouse. 

The best technical papers presented, 
those having with distribution and 
classification, related South America 
and Africa, and were contributed chiefly 
the delegation from the American Mu- 
seum Natural History. The paper 
James Chapin “The Breeding Seas- 
ons Birds Tropical Africa” showed 
marked originality. One circumstance 
which seemed regrettable was that 
the highest grade systematic and geo- 
graphic research thus now pertains 
territory elsewhere than North America 
the United States. Surely preponder- 
ant human interest would pertain such 
studies, which would seem could 
made quite well materials here 
elsewhere, they had with the terri- 
tory immediately surrounding us. Alex- 
ander Wetmore’s contributions avian 
paleontology demonstrated anew his pre- 
eminence this field. 

The prominent part taken bird band- 
ers the program attested the popular 
appeal this relatively new avocation, 
which way supplanting the egg- 
collecting and bird-shooting genera- 
tion ago. Whatever may prove the 
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measure realization upon the rather 
generous claims for scientific importance 
now being made for it, there question 
that bird banding affords advantageous 
objective for out-door recreation one 
which stimulative the powers ob- 
servation and induction. 

Besides the program papers, hardly 
less attractive feature the Pittsburgh 
meeting was the exhibition paintings 
American bird artists. entire gal- 
lery the Carnegie Institute was devoted 
this display, which less than 
different persons contributed. There were 
upwards 150 drawings and paintings, 
which some the particularly note- 
worthy were follows: 
Frank Benson; Canvas-backs, and 
Black Ducks, Courtney Brandreth; 
Sketch Golden Eagle, Paul Branson; 
Golden Eagle and Ptarmigan, and Spar- 
row Hawk, Allan Brooks; Black Ducks 
and Canada Geese, Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes; Gyrfaleon and Harlequin Ducks, 
and Sharp-shinned Hawk and Woodcock, 
Lynn Bogue Hunt; Scaups, 
Jacques; Screech Owl, Emerson 
Tuttle; and Great White Heron, George 
Sutton. The latter, overheard 
eminent artist remark, was perhaps the 
most original and striking concept and 
GRINNELL. 


MINUTES COOPER CLUB 
MEETINGS 


NORTHERN DIVISION 


regular monthly meeting 
the Cooper Ornithological Club, North- 
ern Division, was held the Museum 
Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, o’clock, 
October 23, 1924. President Dixon was 
the chair and the following members were 
present: Misses Fisher and Wythe; Mes- 
dames Grinnell and Mead; Messrs. Borell, 
Bourne, Bunker, Clabaugh, Dixon, Eng- 
lish, Grinnell, Grinnell, Hall, Hunt, 
Lastreto, Mailliard and Simpson. Mr. 
and Mrs. Law were visitors from the 
Southern Division, and eight non-members 
were present. 

Minutes the Northern Division for 
September were read and approved. Min- 
utes the Southern Division for Septem- 
ber were read. 

The following names were proposed for 
membership: Mary (Mrs. B.) Mike- 
sell, 1633 Addison Street, Berkeley, 
Margaret Wythe; Mrs. Lauretta 
Keeler, Box 471, King City, Grinnell. 


The resignation Miss Pamelia Clough 
was accepted with regret. 

Mr. Mailliard reported the occurrence 
the Golden-crowned Sparrow, the 
Rufous Hummingbird and the Western 
Tree Sparrow County Sep- 
tember, and Miss Wythe announced that 
she had recently seen the White-throated 
Sparrow and the Black-and-white Warbler 
the University Campus. 

The program the evening was given 
Mr. Eugene Law, Altadena, who 
has charge bird-banding the Pacific 
Slope for the Bureau Biological Survey. 
Mr. Law presented “Some Results Bird 
Banding the West.” Although stating 
that the primary object the fostering 
bird banding has been obtain data 
the migratory movements birds, Mr. 
Law suggested that many interesting lines 
inquiry will occur the bird student 
who traps and bands birds. Among these 
are the working out the speed ossifi- 
cation bones young birds banding 
nestlings and later retaking them; the 
study the effects parasitism upon 
nestlings; the molts and plumages the 
individual; and the local shifting bird 
populations. Since chicken feed the bait 
most often used traps, grain-eating 
species are most apt taken; but 
the traps are baited with cotton during 
the nest-building season birds, other 
kinds may secured. 

Mr. Law’s talk proved great 
interest Club members, and its close 
all examined appreciatively the traps 
exhibition and the note-book records 
shown.—HILDA GRINNELL, Secretary. 


NOVEMBER.—The November meeting 
the Cooper Ornithological Club, Northern 
Division, was held the Museum Ver- 
tebrate Zoology, Berkeley, o’clock, 
November 20, 1924. President Dixon pre- 
sided and the following members were 
present: Misses Beaman and Rush; Mes- 
dames Bamford, Grinnell, Schenck, Schles- 
inger and Mikesell; Messrs. Badé, Borell, 
Bryant, Carriger, Clabaugh, Cooper, 
Dixon, English, Evermann, Grinnell, 
Hall, Hudson, Kibbe, Labarthe, Lastreto, 
Mailliard, Simpson, Schenck and Swarth. 
Visitors were: Mesdames Cooper, Ever- 
mann, Hudson and Swarth, and Mr. 
Mikesell. 

Minutes the Northern Division for 
October were read and approved. Minutes 
the Southern Division for October were 
read. 

communication was read from the 
International Congress for the Study and 
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Protection Birds, inviting the Cooper 
Club subscribe membership the 
Congress, send delegates and papers 
the convention held Luxembourg, 
April 1925, and asking that Cooper 
Club members give publicity the meet- 
ing the Congress. Upon the motion 
Mr. Lastreto, seconded Mr. Mailliard, 
the Secretary was instructed take out 
membership the Congress the name 
the Northern Division the Club. 

Mr. Kibbe called the attention those 
present unparalleled opportunity 
secure very reasonable rate from 
New York dealer, Hudson’s Birds 
Plata. 

Mr. Swarth presented the paper 
the evening, entitled Naturalist’s 
Visit Northern British Columbia”. 
had been Mr. Swarth’s good fortune 
spend the summer 1924 this region 
company Major Allan Brooks, and 
very generously shared with his hear- 
ers his pleasant memories the groves 
quaking aspens, park-like woods, balsam- 
covered mountain slopes, flocks white- 
winged scoters coming hundreds across 
the snow-capped ranges, lakes tenanted 
nesting water-fowl, haunts golden- 
crowned sparrows the trailing birches 
timberline, and the abiding places 
the ptarmigan. 

was with perhaps equal kindness that 
Mr. Swarth touched only lightly and hum- 
orously upon the petty trials which come 
all who forsake the highways civili- 
zation for the paths Nature. Ad- 
GRINNELL, Secretary. 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 


SEPTEMBER.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing the Cooper Ornithological Club, 
Southern Division, was held the Los 
Angeles Museum, Exposition Park, Thurs- 
day, September 25, 1924, M., with 
the president, Mr. Wyman, the chair 
and forty-four members and guests 
present. 

Minutes the August meeting were 
read and approved. August minutes 
the Northern Division were not hand. 
The following names were proposed for 
membership: Harold Michener, 418 Elm 
Avenue, Pasadena, Eugene Law; 
Thomas Faulconer, Balboa Park, San 
Diego, Clinton Abbott; Roy Nel- 
son, Livermore, Lee Chambers; Lex 
Lucas, Claremont, Wright Pierce; 
Laubenfels. 

Mr. Wyman announced the completion 
the second installment the Bibliog- 
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raphy California Ornithology, which 
brings this work the end 1923. 

Various members were called upon for 
recent observations. Mr. Law and Mr. 
Pierce responded with remarks birds 
around Big Bear Lake and Bluff Lake. 
report the shore and water birds 
Playa del Rey was given Mrs. Schneider. 
Mr. Laubenfels told briefly 
11,000-mile trip had taken this summer 
through states, and the various 
water birds that came under his observa- 
tion. 

The speaker the evening was Mr. 
Wyman, who gave most interesting and 
instructive talk various gulls. de- 
scribed the changes plumage the 
Western, the California and the Ring- 
billed, illustrating his remarks with skins. 
gave the identifying field marks 
these and others the more common 
gulls. The appreciation talk Mr. 
Wyman was evidenced the unusually 
large attendance. 
ELLIs, Secretary. 


Cooper Ornithological 
Club, Southern Division, held its regular 
monthly meeting the Southwest Muse- 
October 30, 1924, M., with 
attendance fifty members and guests. 
The meeting was called order Presi- 
dent Wyman. 

The speaker the evening, Mr. Roland 
Ross, was given precedence the pro- 
gram. Mr. Ross, his talk, “California 
Water Fowl,” told the countless num- 
bers ducks and geese that abounded 
California early days and the falling 
off numbers following the cultivation 
their feeding grounds. related some 
interesting experiences his own the 
San Joaquin and Sacramento valleys last 
spring; and vivid were his descriptions 
that one saw with him the flocks geese 
came upon them and heard the whir 
and the rush wings they rose the 
air for flight. pictures were thrown 
the screen, Mr. Ross imitated the calls 
many the geese shown. 

Following Mr. Ross’ 
minutes the September meeting were 
read and approved. September minutes 
for the Northern Division were also read. 
Three new names were proposed for mem- 
bership: Mrs. Chester Stock, 2841 Forest 
Avenue, Berkeley, Wyman; Miss 
Eva Olson, 630 Ventura Street, Pasa- 
Herbert Runner, 860 North Michigan Ave- 
ELLIs, Secretary. 
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For Sale, Exchange and Want Cooper Club member entitled 
one advertising notice each issue free. Notices over ten lines will charged for 
the rate cents per line. For this department, address LEE CHAMBERS, 


Drawer Eagle Rock, California. 


For SALE—Eight-power 
lars;.new, with carrying case and strap. 
Sent approval, $19.50; equals $65 glass. 
ALDEN LORING, Owego, 


ment their collections the addition 
Tropical species can find great number 
available from Costa Rica, collectable 
order.—AUSTIN SMITH, Apartado 412, San 
José, Costa Rica. 


CALIFORNIA NATURE 
bulletins for teachers and nature students. 
Accurate, seasonal, illustrated. Samples 
and prices from—ROLAND CASE Ross, 388 
Dearborn St., Pasadena, Calif. 


unique and attractive bird 
houses made from cocoanut-shells. Each, 
$1.00 postpaid. Order early for spring 
nesting. Wanted, the Auk, back volumes. 
LANO, Fayetteville, Ark. 


For SALE—Bird-Lore, vols. and 
complete; also extra copies all 
volumes. few odd volumes THE 
306 Blue Hills Ave- 
nue, Hartford, Connecticut. 


purchase, The Auk, vols. 
odd numbers complete volumes. 
Zoology, University California, Berke- 
ley, California. 


For SALE, CHEAP—Glass-top cardboard 
egg-trays, all sizes. exchange for com- 
mon eggs perfect sets, collection 
postage stamps, current issues.—MILTON 
Ray, Belmont Avenue, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 


For SALE—N. Nos. 1-5, 10, 
12, 15, 17, 18, 24, 26, 28-45. Price for set 
31, $15.00. Synopsis Mammals 
and Adjacent Seas Elliot, Field 
Columbian Museum Publication No. 45, 
470 pages. Loose binding but complete, 
$2.00. List Mammals Natl. 
Museum Miller. 450 pages. 
Natl. Museum Bulletin No. 79. $2.00. Life 
$15.00. Flora Washington, Piper; 
cloth, $3.00. Birds Washington, Daw- 
son and Bowles; vols. Finest authors’ 
edition, gilt and morocco binding, photos 
and colored plates, perfect condition, 
CANTWELL, 7287 Keystone 
Ave., Palms, Los Angeles County, Cali- 
fornia. 


WOULD LIKE hear from collectors ex- 
pecting make extended trips Mexico 
islands off Central America. inter- 
est centers mollusks, and eggs Acci- 
pitres. you can collect any above, 
make your proposition RALPH JACK- 
SON, Route No. Cambridge, Maryland. 


Paciric Coast AVIFAUNA from no. 
no. complete; are well bound 
one book, balance not bound. For the lot 
Nebraska. 


WANTED Books, pamphlets, bulletins, 
clippings regarding economic ornithol- 
ogy; especially some the earlier gov- 
ernment biological survey bulletins. 
Let know what you have.—JOHNSON 
Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, 
Oregon. 
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DAWSON’S “BIRDS CALIFORNIA” 


from the standpoint pure investment, possesses all the elements which make books 


valuable. 
Limited edition Popular science content 
Four-color plates (110) Duotones (120) 
Photogravures (30) Half-tones text (1145) 
Superb illustration Fine bookmaking 


The commercial value such works sure enhance the book markets once 
the edition has been sold out. 


The editions, each 


Patron’s 
100 copies 


Sunset 
350 copies 


Large Paper 
350 copies 


Booklovers’ 
1000 copies 


Students 
2000 copies 


large volumes, and their bindings, are: 


(Levant leather) $375 

(Levant and fabric) $225 
(Gray boards) $185 

(Fabrikoid) 

(Full Persian) 

(Half Morocco) 49.50 

(Buckram) 37.50 


(The two cheaper editions have fewer plates, but the same text.) 


Let the Cooper Ornithological Club have the advantage your purchase, 


routing your order to: 


EUGENE LAW 
Executive Manager 
2370 Altadena Drive 
Altadena, California 


Circulation Manager Endowment Secretary 
Drawer 123 514 Lester Avenue 
Eagle Rock, California Pasadena, California 


